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boats are uniquely Maltese. 
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SLAND OF CONTRASTS—The old and the new . 
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.. the Maltese love them! 








>< M ALT. Europe's Oldest ‘New Place’”’ 


For all her charm, beauty, ideal location and historical 
interest, Malta is a paradise undiscovered. Easily 
reached . . . just 90 minutes by air from Rome and 
Naples... English-speaking Malta is the perfect play- 
ground and a truly great cultural and historical site. 

Ten months of sunshine and crystal blue waters 
make Malta perfection itself for the water-sports fan. 
In fact, Malta offers sports of all kinds from horse- 
racing and polo to tennis and golf. 

Or, if your interests lie in history, 5,000 years of 
There are 
. Magnifi- 


civilization have left their treasures here. 
early pagan temples like the Hypogeum . . 
cent cathedrals which trace Malta’s C iristian heritage 
back to 60 A.D. when St. Paul converted the island. 
There are museums filled with the medieval armor 


and treasures of the Knights of Malta and works ot 
Italy’s greatest artists. 

Malta is an island which truly caters to your whim 
... rest, relax, soak up sun, explore the greatness of 
the past . . . everything is here for you. And to make 
paradise complete, life on Malta and her sister island 
of Gozo is inexpensive. The best hotel accommoda- 
tions cost less than $10.00 a day including meals. 


The island is small enough so that a few days will 
give you a rewarding sample of what she can offer. It 
is delightful enough to keep you longer if you wish, 
Make Malta a must on your trip to Europe. Consult 
your travel agent for complete details. 


MALTA...Europe’s new place to go! 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul in 60 A.D. 


In the center of the Mediterran 
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INSIDE STORY 
THE COVER: The Summit—the world’s biggest gamble on its future. 


Lester B. Pearson, Nobel Peace Prize winner, long-time Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal affairs and now Leader of the Opposition in Parliament, knows Khrushchovy 
at first hand. From his experience he feels that Mr. K. will dominate the 
meeting of the big powers and on Page 9 he tells why: his article contains some 
of the clearest thinking yet available in the pre-Summit spate of prognostication. 


And in this issue SN presents current profiles of the three leaders of the West. 
Charles Taylor, Canadian correspondent stationed in London, deals with Harold 
Macmillan. He tells how a languid Edwardian exterior cloaks a hard-headed, 
practical politician who knows just what he wants and who operates solely in the 
realm of the possible. Page 10. 


Anthony West, SN’s New York correspondent, pulls no punches in his examination 
of U.S. politics and personalities. He has long gazed with little affection on Dwight 
Eisenhower but he concedes that the President will be one of the best-briefed per- 
sonalities at the conference and will adhere with firmness to the established policy. 
And his wartime experiences of many policy meetings will help. West reports. for 
example, that Lord Alanbrook, Britain's wartime CIGS, was never a match for 
Ike in this field. Page 12. 


Frank Oxley, internationally-known journalist who spent six years in Canada. made 
a special trip to Paris for SN to interview General de Gaulle and gather materia! 
for his appreciation which appears on Page 13. “The Big Asparagus” goes to the 
Summit in a spirit of dedication to his beloved France: other Western leaders hope 
that he will prove not too individualistic. 


If the Summit provides a military detente, it will also produce an economic chal- 
lenge in terms of the recently formulated Rostow Doctrine of economic growth. 
R. M. Baiden, SN’s Business Editor. reports on this new non-Communist interpreta- 
tion of national development and outlines what the West must be prepared to do 
to ensure the orderly, peaceful development of the emerging nations. on Page 18. 
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Subjective View 


I was distressed to read the view of your 
Ottawa editor Edwin Copps (April 16) 
that the recent CBC-TV biography of 
Mackenzie King was a “distorted image”, 
“dreadful” in execution, had “shocked” 
even the Tories and “stirred angry re- 
action on Parliament Hill”. 

Mr. Copps goes on to state that the 
programs “posthumously ridiculed” Mr. 
King. conveyed the impression that he 
was “a crackpot, an evil genius” and were 
“calculated to make King appear a thor- 
oughly dislikeable. almost repulsive in- 
dividual”. 

Permit me to express my surprise that 
anyone could have watched the two-hour 
presentation and come away with so com- 
pletely negative a response. Political bi- 
ography is of course highly subjective, 
and each of us tends to view it through 
the perspective of his own prejudices. But 
I am concerned that an acute observer 
like Mr. Copps should have found our 
treatment so uniformly disagreeable. 

It may interest you to know that general 
audience response has been quite dif- 
ferent. Critics and viewers have been 
overwhelmingly favorable; although a sub- 
stantial number have objected to our of- 
fering any criticism at all of a_ public 
figure after his decease. 

Our intention was to present not a 
history lesson on King, or an “official” 
biography, but a personal profile. As 
journalists we would ask licence to avoid 
the platitudinous puffs of the partisans, 
and to give special attention to material 
which had not before been made public. 
This of course included references to two 
aspects of King’s life littke known during 
his lifetime: his interest in the opposite 
sex. and his interest in spiritualism. 

I would reject any suggestion, however, 
that we scoured the countryside to find 
“professional windbags” and “people who 
harbored nasty memories”. On the con- 
trary Our cameras filmed the views of 
some of Canada’s most respected public 
figures, its most eminent historians, vet- 
eran press correspondents, the personal 
staff of Mr. King and his biographers. 

I personally believe Mackenzie King 
to have been one of our few very great 
Prime Ministers—not in spite of, but per- 
haps because of, the personal eccentrici- 
ties which he displayed. His achievements. 
however, were of the public kind: and his 
shortcomings, if such they were, of a per- 
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sonal nature. It was therefore inevitable 
that a personal profile would tend to in- 
clude more of the latter than would de- 
serve place in a political biography. 

I would take issue with Mr. Copps in 
his rather generous interpretation of 
King’s conduct in the Byng incident and 
the Ralston dismissal; but this is a matter 
for historians. I cannot leave unchal- 
lenged, however, the suggestion that our 
handling of the interest in spiritualism 
was “distorted and tasteless”. The inter- 
views with the spiritualists occupied not 
“nearly half the network’s program” but 
20 minutes 44 seconds out of 116 min- 
utes. and even this was justified only on 
grounds that it was new material to most 
Canadians. We tried not to draw any 
conclusions from it, and we included the 
comments of many of King’s intimates 
who agree with Mr. Copps that it was 
only a hobby. 


TORONTO DOUGLAS LEITERMAN 


Bad-Tasting TV 


Maybe because I am an American who 
has resided in Canada for over twenty- 
five years, I can appreciate the essential 
soundness of your “Ottawa Letter” [SN 
April 16]. At any rate, as a non-voting 
alien, my viewpoint should be objective. 
Your writing certainly expressed the feel- 
ings I had after seeing the television per- 
formances concerning the late Premier, 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King. To me, the 
program attained an amazing nadir of bad 
taste. And to be presented as it was by 
a governmentally subsidized agency—un- 
thinkable! 

I congratulate you for an _ objective, 
lucid, and realistic statement on a pro- 
gram that had been better left undone 
and I hope. soon forgotten. The program 
was an affront to intelligent Canadians. 
BURLINGTON, ONT. KENER E. BOND 

Rear Admiral U.S.N.R. (retired) 


Slurred Image 


The thanks of all thinking Canadians are 
due to Mr. Edwin Copps for his article 
“A Distorted Image of Mackenzie King” 
[SN April 16]. He has said what was 
badly needed to be said. Any man who 
could be the leader of any national party 
for a lifetime, Prime Minister for most 
of it, and Prime Minister moreover, dur- 
ing Canada’s greatest and proudest years, 
is entitled to respect. 


Because Mr. King left no relatives who 
can speak in righteous indignation, it b.- 
hoves fair-minded citizens, of every 
political hue, to protest such a slur on a 
dedicated Canadian. 


LONDON, ONT. C. MCBRICKENDEN 


Old Contemps 


I wish to compliment you on the article 
“A Distorted Image of Mackenzie King’. 
It is an excellent article, and presents the 
true facts. It reflects on CBC to show 
such on the television. I have never known 
of such an attack on a national leader. 
As Mr. Copps says “Every old contem- 
porary of King’s who harbored a grudge 
was brought in”. However, it will not 
help those in power at Ottawa. It was 
too small stuff. 

VANCOUVER H. W. HUNTLEY 


Women and Life 


“How Canada Wastes Its Woman-Power” 
an article [SN April 2] purporting to 
support Canada’s professional women and 
I suppose to sound again the clarion call 
for feminine equality by exhibiting “the 
appalling failure of Western civilization 
to use the talents of educated women 
which cannot be blamed on legal bar- 
riers” will become an amusing article for 
readers of the SATURDAY NIGHT files fifty 
years hence. And that is all, we sincere'y 
hope. 

I cannot sympathize with the writers’ 
apparent indignation over the customary 
roles assigned Canadian women. 

The writers assail our society for 1's 
supposed unconcern in exploiting tle 
eager minds of our industrious and i- 
telligent women. Accordingly, “our soci tl 
attitudes are having damaging results even 
in fields where women might be expect d 
to predominate,” and, they further stat, 
“salary levels in social work are high r 
for men than for women.” 

Continuance in this article is ragged ard 
it is assumed that emotionalized opinic 1 
accompanied by isolated and _ irreleva t 
facts were merged to show us that s - 
ciety’s existing attitudes do not approve 
of our lady friends operating in fields r - 
served by customary agreement for me 

I have a sneaking suspicion that the: ? 
writers have succumbed to the notio) 
that a woman’s job must no longer f: 
limited to the creation and sustenance ¢‘ 
a home of love. The authors conten! 


SATURDAY NIGH 
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ROYAL BANK MANAGER (left) GETS FIRST HAND LOOK AT GAS STORAGE TANKS IN WESTERN CANADA 





ver 300 “Royal” branches are strategically located in Calgary issues “Bulletins” from time to time dealing 
hroughout the oil and gas areas of Western Canada. with many aspects of the industry. For a list of current 
‘ach Manager knows his own district intimately, can bulletins and our oil and gas maps, write: The Royal 
irovide on-the-spot service and information — because Bank of Canada, Oil and Gas Department, 409 Eighth 
ie works there. The Bank’s “Oil and Gas” department Avenue West, Calgary, Alta. 


We do not provide information on oil securities 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Canada’s Oil and Gas Bank 


VER 970 BRANCHES IN CANADA, THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS 
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We thank the SIMCA 


owner who wrote these 


Quote. I wish to advise you that 
very words. ; have purchased a SIMCA. 
The car has proved so completely satisfactory that 
I feel impelled to let you know how enthused I am 
about it. It handles like nothing I have driven 
before (it is my 9th car), is smooth, powerful and 
full of ‘‘go’’. I look forward to each trip. Your 
car has brought back all the fun of driving. In 
addition I have good economy, perfect comfort, 


and, so far, no mechanical troubles. a@ 





I congratulate you on its design and 
on its honest construction. End of quote. 








SIMGAS "CHRYSLER 


“Optional equipment, transportation and local taxes extra. Parts and Service Coast to Coast Canada and U.S. 








that the betterment of society demands 
the inclusion of the other 50% of the 
adult population in the professional fields. 
I stand at variance to this proposal. 
Statistics and facts bluntly tell us that 
most women could not and should not 
haridle two full-time professions, that is, 
another job outside the home. Excep- 
tions are certainly made in isolated cases 
of childless women, divorcees and widows. 


My contention is that a full life for 
a normal woman does not include in its 
matrix a profession, as such, in the ap- 
praising eyes of society. A woman is cap- 
able of creating another life on this earth 
and adding to the intangible store of 
love that this world so pathetically lacks. 
She is capable of giving and desirous of 
this fulfillment. A woman realizes the 
mysterious powers of life and cannot 
help but retain at least a quasi-belief in 
the strength and virtue of human dignity. 
This she may impart to the less fortunate 
of the human race. The virtues of charity 
are hers to promote and not the tangible 
accruing of Canadian inflationary dollars. 


SIMCOE JUDITH PEARCE 


Women and Love 


The earnest article “How Canada Wastes 
Its Woman-power” by Mesdames Ritchie 
and Gillen [SN April 2] disturbs me. ] 
respectfully submit they are holding the 
wrong end of the stick. 

So “after all, industry and free enter- 
prise will gain substantially if the unused 
talent in the other half of the population 
can be successfully tapped.” Oh? And what 
will be lost as women compete with men 
in every vocation? I suggest: love. If one 
needs to say anything more, what about 
this? Is there such a creature as a woman 
more interested in, for example. geology 
than motherhood? If there is, then don’t 
worry: she'll be a geologist. 

However, it is my opinion that women 
instead of joining the materialistic race 
which is presently being run in this “west 
ern world”, should be using their strength 
in pulling us men out of it. Such races 
are for something less than civilized man- 
kind, I believe. In this respect they 
(women) already have the “same chance 
as men to become leaders in our society.’ 
Leaders in their equal, but different 
sphere. Should we not complement, rathe 
than compete with, each other? 

The article was, in my humble but con 
sidered and respectful opinion, tragically 
unbalanced, especially when considered ir 
the light of the amount of “untapped’ 
man-power in this age of misplaced values 
Misplaced in both men and women. 

Think again, ladies, please. Or shall 
make that an order? 


ERRINGTON, B.C. S. C. W. STOKES 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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‘laligned Clergy 


am not a minister. Frequently I read 


. rtain segments of your magazine and 
| am heartily disgusted at your recent 
¢ rtoon, [SN April 16] wherein you 


ilign the preachers. Of course over the 
ars we have been led to expect that you 


, vuld knife the church at every oppor- 
t nity but to picture the clergy as tax- 


ading, pudgy-prosperous, and _halo- 
s eened is just another proof of your 
ve for fiction. 

One of the largest denominations in 
inada pays their seven-year-college- 
tained ministers a scant $300 a month. 


o:her denominations run about the same. 


f:equently less, which makes your cartoon 
sta bit childish. 
\ \NCOUVER W. HARRY COLCLOUGH 


\bused Farmers 


“Our Unfair Income Tax Act”, by Mr. 
[homas M. Ferguson, [SN April 16] 
issue, is a surprise to me. I have been 
farming since I came West some years 
ago, but did not realize that I am a mem- 
ber of a tax-dodging group. 

As one of such a tax-preferred in- 
dustry, One cannot but wonder why Mr. 
Ferguson does not join us, or why so 
many men are getting out of the pro- 
fession. If the article is not satire. and 
the last line changed by substituting “and” 
for the word “but”, and eliminating the 
word “not”, I could understand why the 
article was written. 

REGINA G. W. STEWART 


Flatten or Scuttle 


Your writer Thomas Ferguson did an 
excellent job on “Our Unfair Income Tax 
His first sentence, however, was dead 
ong. There never was a time when this 
x was fair. It could only be “fair” as 
flat rate tax—no scales. As it stands 
present two people can make exactly 
e same amount of money in a lifetime 
t one may pay two or three times as 
uch tax. Fair? 
The very fact that there have been so 
iny exemptions is proof that there is 
unwelcome viciousness about it. We 
ould either flatten this tax or scuttle it. 


ULT STE. MARIE J. B. SYMINGTON 


1 Hard Cases 


view of the marvelous and revealing 
» you are doing re the securities racket. 
rhaps you should publish a booklet on 
is subject, especially covering your own 
2ws on broker-owned stock, so aptly 
scribed also by Jos. Barr, Victoria. 
Here’s to continued success in your 
ideavors. 


ISSION CITY, B.C. B. B. HARE 
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A Succession of Summits 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN Europe will not 
look with very much favor on the Sum- 
mit. States like Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary. though they still cherish a 
dream of independence, can see no steps 
towards the realization of that dream 
coming from this Summit conference. One 
can scarcely blame them. since it was a 
sirailar meeting at Munich in 1938 which 
sacrificed Czechoslovakia and the Sum- 
mits at Yalta and Potsdam which put the 
satellites firmly into Russian orbit. 

Even the West has seen how little has 
ever been achieved in top talks with the 
Communists. At Panmunjom. Korea was 
left artificially divided, with a dictator in 
possession on both sides of the dividing 
line. Again, at Geneva in 1954, the whole 
question of Indo-China was shelved. not 
solved. 

Yet even if the Summit meeting next 
week produces nothing more than an- 
other Summit meeting later on it will 
have achieved its aim. For the prime aim 
is to keep people talking instead of fight- 
ing. to keep the way for negotiation open 
se that tensions may conceivably ease. 

Co-existence. as Mr. Baiden’s article 
later in this issue shows, is not easy, but 
would be a= great deal 
worse. And if co-existence has to be 
lifted up to the summit every so often 
to make sure that it is still in being, it 


co-destruction 


seems a slight cost to pay. 


Funny Money 


Put CANADIAN DOLLAR is not the Ameri- 
can dollar, any more than Ottawa is 
Washington or Saskatchewan is California. 
The Canadian dollar is a unit of money 
which is legal tender in Canada only. We 
do not expect to use it to pay a bill in 
Las Vegas, nor would we tip the doorman 
of Claridge’s with a fifty cent piece. Then 
why should the Americans expect to use 
their American dollars here? But for 
years now American change has been 
accepted in Canada, and some American 
newspapers have _ protested violently 
against the sudden clamping down on its 
circulation by the Canadian banks. 

Now this tightening was not caused by 
any nationalist feeling but by the loss 
involved when shipping discounted Am- 
erican coins back to the States. Even so, 
the effect is a very good thing indeed. 
For if we want an identity of our own 
we must be vigilant about getting it and 


Comment of the Day 


keeping it. If we don’t want that identity, 
then let’s forget about the border, haul 
down the Union Jack and become the ten 
new states of the Union. 

The odd thing—and the disturbing 
thing—is that more people have protested 
this rejection of foreign currency than 





Summit Tee-Party 


The New York Times Service recently 
rumored that President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchov might play golf to- 
gether when they meet. 


A GOLF COURSE in Europe the scene for 
a summit! 
Peace could conceivably blossom from it! 


Ike. no fear, will be suave and charming: 
Nikita, peaceful and quite disarming. 


It's possible Ike could receive a beating 
Through dodges and ruses. not actual 
cheating. 


Nikita would not be above conniving: 
The flick of a lighter while Ike is driving. 


Nikita (result of advisory coaching) 
May hum a Slav dirge while Ike is ap- 
proaching. 


Even judiciously opening and shutting 
A zippered golf-bag can bewilder the 
putting. 


A fairly sure birdie can grow to a bogey 
By clever directing of smoke from a stogie. 


Ike will possibly land in water 
In the best traditions of Stephen Potter. 


Though Russia’s rules of the game defy 
me. 
The match could end with the usual 
stymie. 
ALIAS 


have welcomed it. Alan Field, Director 
of the Canadian Government's Travel 
Bureau, a man who should be selling 
Canada as a “different” country, an- 


nounced to the New York Times that “it 
is unfortunate that Canadian banks have 
made the announcement at a time when 
we are moving into what I hope will be 
our biggest tourist season .. . it is to 










be hoped that Canadian banks wi 
rescind their action, at least until th 
Fall, when the tourist season declines 

But what has the tourist season to d 
with it? American tourists are not put o 
because the curio sellers in Florence wi 
not accept dollars, nor do they stay ou! 
of Mexico because they have to pay the 
bill in pesos. To go to these places, the 
American tourist provides himself wit 
travellers’ cheques and changes them int 
the local currency. Let him do that here 
too. And if, as we say, the urge to mak, 
a dollar is so great that we accept an 
American dollar as if it were Canadian 
money, then let’s join the United States 
and be done with it. And where would 
Mr. Field's job be then? 


Positive Peace 


AS THE DISARMAMENT conference limps 
along in the shadow of the Summit we 
wonder if a world without arms will eve: 
become a reality. The urge to fight is 
deep within us all and moral principles. 
as we all know, can quickly disappear if 
somebody swears at your wife or runs 
into the back of your car drunk. 

What the acceptance of disarmament 
means is the acceptance of a whole new 
philosophy of life—a philosophy which 
would make peace as positive as wa! 
Writing fifteen years ago in SATURD\\ 
NiGHT Jean Ross MacMillan called 
tention to a fundamental difference in 
our views between war and peace by con 
paring the two definitions as given in the 
Oxford dictionary: 

“War. Hostile contention by means 
armed forces, carried on between nation . 
states, or rulers, or between parties 1 
the same nation or state; the employme 
of armed forces against a foreign pow: 
or against an opposing party in the sta’ 

Peace. Freedom from, or cessation « 
war or hostilities; that condition of 
nation or community in which it is n 
at war with another.” 

She commented: “You notice that 
both definitions war is represented po 
tively. In the definition of war peace 
not even mentioned, but in the definitic 
of peace, war is the positive factor, t! 
dominant. Peace is defined as the absen 
of war. 

“We'll never have a peace that w! 
last if that’s what it means to us. It 
too negative. Let’s turn the tables an 
define peace as the positive and war 
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ie negative. How is this, for example: 

Peace. Active cooperation by means of 
viritual, mental and material forces be- 
veen nations, states, and rulers, and 
etween parties in the same nation and 
‘ate; the employment of spiritual, mental 
nd material forces against evil powers 

home and abroad, such as ignorance, 
ijustice, ugliness, disease, cruelty, intoler- 
nce. 

War. Absence of, or cessation of, peace 
r cooperation; that condition of a nation 
r community in which it is not at peace”. 

lo us these definitions look good. They 
night be read with profit by the Canadian 
elegation to the disarmament conference. 


Parish Priests Needed 


{HE CROWDS which filled our churches at 
taster are proof of a growing religious 
eed in this country. For despite our 
jaterialistic surroundings the very mys- 
ery of life itself is brought back at Easter 
nd, as Phillip Larkin says in his poem 
Church Going: 


“That much never can be obsolete, 

Since someone will forever be sur- 
prising, 

A hunger in himself to be more 
serious”. 


But mere attendance at church for a 
high Christian’ festival doesn’t make 
Christians of us. Hard thinking, spiritual 
liscipline and wise instruction from a 
dedicated priesthood only can do that. 

Yet the number of priests in our society 

declining. According to The Observer, 
ie United Church has now 646 fewer 
rdained ministers in full active work 
han it had 34 years ago and in that same 

4 years the number of persons seeking 

istoral care has increased from 1.3 to 

5 millions. 

The Anglican church reports the same 

ficulty as the United Church. Since 

%41 the number of Anglicans has _ in- 

eased from 1.75 millions to 2.25 mil- 

yns. The number of parish priests has 

mained steady so that there is now only 
ie parish priest for every 1,500 Ang- 

‘ans, 

The Roman Catholics report an_ in- 

ease in the number of priests, but again 

ly enough to stand still, as it were, in 

- amount of care they can give to each 

rishioner. 

It is not possible for a public relations 

m to take over each denomination and 

rsuade people to join the priesthood. 

) Campaign can increase the number of 

ople with a vocation. But the oppor- 

nity to persuade more people, especially 
ople of maturer years, to join the 
inistry is ever-present for those already 
it. If of the increasing numbers of 
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people attending church more can_ be 
persuaded to become priests and so help 
their fellow men in the search for a mean- 
ing to life, then, and only then, can we 
say that Canada is experiencing a real 
spiritual revival. 


Chinks in the Armour 


SPEAKING TO THE Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club in Montreal last month, 
Stuart Armour, economic adviser to the 
Steel Company of Canada, pleaded with 
his audience to sell, as they have never 
sold before, our way of life—that way 
of life. which, according to Mr. Armour, 
is based on free enterprise. 

But the picture Mr. Armour drew of 
free enterprise is not, we hope, the one 
which his hearers will, enthused at his 
speech. go out to sell. For Mr. Armour, 
afraid that statism will ultimately trans- 
form us into a Communist state on the 
Russian lines (a bogey which we thought 
even Mr. Armour had stopped shadow- 
fighting with) described our system thus: 

“Should the socio-political ideas of the 
proposed new party prevail, some of you 
would undoubtedly find jobs—and_ prob- 
ably very well paid jobs—in the propa- 
ganda apparatus which would inevitably 
be set up. But those nice expense-account 
dinners, and that cheery and costly enter- 
tainment of clients would be things of the 
past. So too, except for the highly favored 
minority. would be the Cadillacs and 
Lincolns and Imperials, not to mention 
the Rolls Royces and Bentleys, in which 
some of those engaged in advertising, 
selling and related activities now drive to 
work, or to the golf course. 

“Nor can I see the new party making 
it possible for many of you to visit Miami 
or Nassau or Palm Springs or Las Vegas. 
Those who found employment with the 
new party would undoubtedly travel ex- 
tensively and in style to those endless con- 
ferences so dear to the heart of any 
bureaucracy. But for most of you, like 
the rest of us, the end of our cherished 
way of life would mean economic and 
social downgrading to a disastrous ex- 
tent”. 

Untaxed expense accounts, large cars, 
long holidays in the South, afternoons 
at the golf course stolen from the office— 
is this the basis of our way of life? Is 
this what we exist for? We can sell this 
to Indians and Asians with perpetually 
hungry bellies? 

Even if the salesman is, as Mr. Armour 
thinks he is “the most potent civilizing 
agent in the history of mankind” it would 
be difficult for him to make this picture 
square with the kind of principles (energy, 
initiative, hard work, etc.) which many of 
us think are still the underlying features 
of our civilization, and which built it up 
to its present state. 





First Coins 
For Canada... 
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Silver 5-sol 
and 15-sol 
¥ pieces were 
Struck in 1670 
by Louis XIV 
of France for his colonies in North 
America. The 15-sol piece has be- 
come one of the rarest of all 
Canadian coins—and today is worth 
about $600. 


Canada’s First Real Money 
Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada. 
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how fast 1s accurate? 





There’s a feeling of finality when you 
figure with a Friden calculator. Friden 
calculators perform more steps in 
figurework without operator decisions 
than any calculating machine 
developed. With human error 
minimized, Friden figures faster. There 
are fourteen Friden calculators designed 
to speed the problems of any type of 
business. Learn more about the time 
and money saving Friden with a fifteen 
minute demonstration on your own 
figure work. Call the Friden man 
for proof. 

JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LIMITED 
36 Mobile Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
PLymouth 9-4121 
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Mr. Khrushchov 


Goes to the Summit 


by Lester B. Pearson 


FOUR MEN ARE SOON to meet at the Sum- 
mit where the winds can blow hard and 
cold and the footing can be uncertain. 
Their meeting has roused hopes, and 
fears and excitement; more than the re- 
sults may justify. Mr. Khrushchov has 
had more to do with all this than the 
others. In a special sense it is his con- 
ference. He wanted it from the begin- 
ning. Or, if he did not, he certainly made 
the world think that he did. Undoubtedly 
he felt that he had nothing to lose either 
way. 

If the conference were not held, that 
would be a propaganda opportunity for 
the USSR, especially among the millions 
of Asia and Africa whose favor and sup- 
port the Soviet is always seeking. If it 
were held, Mr. Khrushchov could exploit 
it One way or another to his own and his 
country’s advantage. 

So the Soviet Dictator’s march to the 
Summit has been a steady and direct one. 
In this respect, it differs as much from 
that of the other three participants, as 
his position will differ from theirs at the 
conference itself. 

For one thing, he will be there as an 
autocrat—the Czar of all the Russias, 
and the Leader of all the Communists. 
As such, he, alone of the Four, will not 
have to be responsive to, or have to 
worry about, the day-by-day whims of a 
domestic public opinion. He will not be 
under any compulsion each morning to 
scan with anxious interest the press and 
radio bulletins from back home. He can 
take his Parisian “cafe complet” at break- 
fast undisturbed by Russian headlines. 
For he will already know what they are. 
They will have been decided by a state 
mechanism in Paris of which Mr. Khrush- 
chov will himself be the active director. 

This is one reason why Mr. Khrush- 
chov’s position at the Summit will be a 
somewhat easier and more comfortable 
one than, for example, that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, absent from his 
country during an election year. It will 
also make it easier for the Soviet leader 


to give his undivided time and attention 
to the achievement of his objectives at 
the conference. 

Mr. Khrushchov will be perfectly clear 
about those objectives. And this may be 
another respect in which he will differ 
from the others. This will be due, in part, 
to his invincible self-confidence. It will 
be due also to the fact that he is one 
and they are three. On one side, there 
is One man, one government. one state. 
On the other, there are three representa- 
tives of a coalition of states which is, in 
turn, part of the larger Atlantic Alliance. 

Furthermore, the “one” speaks for a 
system which is still, though not as com- 
pletely as a few years ago, an “enigma 
wrapped in a mystery”. The democratic 
peoples, therefore, worry so much about 
what this “enigma” may be up to, that 
they do not worry enough about the 
clarity and practicability of their own 
objectives. 

Mr. Khrushchov will appreciate and 
exploit to the full the advantage that this 
will give him in negotiation—and even 
discussion. It is not easy to conduct a 
campaign—either a military or a diplo- 
matic one—through a coalition. History 
is emphatic on this. Presumably Mr. 
Khrushchov knows it too. So he will ex- 
ercise all his considerable experience and 
skill to divide and conquer at Paris. 

It can be taken for granted that the 
Russian dictator will know what he wants 
to secure from this conference. This will 
no doubt include the easing of certain 
international tensions, which may be as 
desirable an objeciive to him as to the 
other participants. But he will be even 
less willing than they to pay any price 
for it which will prejudice what he con- 
siders to be the essentials of Soviet policy 
or which might weaken Soviet security. 

I believe that the Soviet leader desires 
the removal or reduction of tensions 
which might lead to nuclear war. Being 
a clear-headed realist, he knows that the 
effect of such a war would be as dis- 
astrous for the Soviet people as for its 
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antagonisis. He is all the more eager, 
moreover, to avoid this kind of war be- 
cause he is sure that the Soviet Com- 
munist society can realize its aims through 
political and economic action. 

Khrushchov, it seems certain, will also 
be as concerned with the propaganda as 
with the policy side of the conference. 
He will be active every minute in manipu- 
lating things so that if little or nothing 
concrete is accomplished, the blame can 
be squarely placed on the Western gov- 
ernments. 

So we can expect from him the steady 
and emphatic reiteration of certain de- 
ceptively simple and appealing proposals. 
They will be put forward as the bases 
of Soviet policy and as representing the 
ardent and peaceful desires of the Soviet 
people. The fact that these proposals are 
known to be impracticable in present cir- 
cumstances does not alter, but may even 
enhance. their propaganda value in Soviet 
eyes. We shall, therefore, hear much at 
Paris of such things as: total disarma- 
ment in four years; the unconditional 
ending of nuclear tests and nuclear war- 
fare: the free city of Berlin: the menace 
of German militarism: withdrawal from 
foreign bases, and, above all. the ideal 
of peaceful co-existence. 

If the experience of the past is any 
guide. Khrushchov will seize and hold 
the propaganda initiative from the be- 
ginning. 

[his does not mean that the Soviet 
leader does not wish for some useful and 
tension-reducing results from the confer- 
ence. I think he does. But always within 
the context of Soviet foreign policy which 


is a compound of fear and aggressive- 
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Macmillan: 























ness. When we realize that Western ex- 
pectations of the conference are also 
limited to results reconcilable with their 
general policy, which is based on fear 
of the USSR and not on expansion at its 
expense, it becomes obvious that we 
should not expect too much from Paris. 

There is, however, one factor which 
makes forecasting the results of this con- 
ference a particularly risky business; the 
nature of Mr. Khrushchov. 

If Stalin, or Molotov, were head of the 
Soviet delegation to this conference. it 
would be safe to predict that practically 
nothing would come of it, unless the 
West were willing to make all the con- 
cessions. But Khrushchov is a very differ- 
ent type. With him anything can happen. 

His mind is not closed. It is quick and 
intelligent in registering impressions. He 
is forthright but flexible in his moods; 
open and ebullient in his manner. He is 
assured and confident; not only because 
of his own strength and conceit of char- 
acter, but because he has an unshakable 
belief in the destiny of his country and 
in the superiority of its social and eco- 
nomic organization. 

It should be easier to do business with 
him than with a brooding secretive. mor- 
bidly suspicious despot; easier even to 
impress on him the viewpoint of others 
as a prelude to possible concessions. 

While Khrushchov, however, may be 
flexible in comparison with other Soviet 
leaders, he can, when necessary, be tough 
to the point of brutality, unyielding to 
the point of obstinate immovability. He 
can be adaptable, but more often he is 
looking for, or demanding, adaptability in 
others. He is smart and persuasive in 





negotiation, switching his talk and hi 
tactics from the ingratiating to the e) 
plosive as the situation demands. He is 
formidable antagonist in any _ contes 
either of words or of will. 

I had one personal contact with hin 
a .few years back, during a visit to h 
luxurious summer villa near Yalta on tl 
Black Sea. My abiding impression fro: 
that visit was of a man who had th 
power and confidence of one who ha 
fought and manoeuvred his way to th 
top of the most competitive and deman 
ing of all political organizations, the Ru 
sian Communist party. Contact with hi 
confirmed the view that he was talente 
tough, sure of himself. He radiated powe 
and determination, concealed at times 
under a boisterous bonhomie. But the 
was something else. He was totally u 
willing, or unable to understand, to a; 
preciate in any way, the nature of Wes 
ern life and thinking; the sincerity, even 
the existence of Western fears, or hopes: 
the strength and validity of any Western 
values. 

In these matters, his ignorance seemed 
to be complete—and frightening. Let us 
hope that some of it has been removed 
by subsequent travel in Western countries 
and talks with Western leaders. If it has 
not, it will indeed be difficult to come 
to any understanding with him that wil! 
be more than superficial, tactical and 
temporary. Yet without such understand- 
ing, how can there be any real easing of 
tensions? 

Khrushchov will leave his mark on the 
Paris conference. It will be a recognizable 
and a deep one. He will, I think, be the 
dominating personality on this particular 
Summit. 


Pragmatism and Initiative 


by Charles Taylor 


IN BRITAIN’S VIEW, the forthcoming sum- 
mit is largely the creation of Harold 
Macmillan. And, say the British, if the 
Paris talks produce any concrete results 
—even a mere agreement to hold further 
summits—this, too, will be the result of 
Macmillan’s patient diplomacy. 

To many Britons. Macmillan is the 
shrewd conscience of the West, taking 
the sting out of the Cold War’s many 
heated issues by leading his reluctant 
allies into necessary negotiations. 

Not everyone agrees. To some political 
opponents, Macmillan is a dangerous 
Machiavellian who seized on peace as a 
good issue in an election year. And to 
Gaulle and 

flamboyant 
grandstander assuming too many diplo- 


his allies—especially de 
Adenauer—he is often a 


Macmillan’s junket to Moscow was suspected of being one 
more political ploy with the results justifying the risk. 


matic prerogatives, and taking too man 
diplomatic risks. 

Macmillan, it seems, is something 
an enigma. But his career is studded wil 
examples which prove that Harold Ma 
millan is, above all, a tough, ingeniot 
and realistic politician—willing to tak 
risks, but rarely caught off base. In shor 
a pragmatist. 

That moustache, that languid accer 
and that fondness for Latin witticisms a! 
deceptive. Beneath the upper-class, Ec 
wardian facade, Macmillan is a cann 
Scot, a fitting grandson for intense, cleve 
Daniel Macmillan—the bookseller’s aj 
prentice who parlayed a $1,500 loan int 
the $15,000,000 Macmillan  Publishin 
Company. 

From his father, Maurice, Harold in 
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rited a reflective, scholarly mind and 

passion for history (he still prefers to 
end his evenings reading Trollope or 

ymer). From his American mother, he 
ceived zest and vigor. 

But the label of “Dandy” stuck early, 

d it stuck hard. At Oxford, the classical 

1olar laced his drawling conversations 

th Latin and Greek quotations. As a 

iards officer during World War I, he 

(re an exquisite, tortoise-shell rimmed 
onocle. Few knew that it masked acute 

ort-sightedness in one eye. 

Linked by marriage to the Cecils, the 
hurchills and the Cavendishes, Macmil- 
n could have been a pillar of the Estab- 
s+hment. Instead, he heeded an earlier 
ind of change. Elected to Parliament by 

e tough shipbuilders of Stockton-on- 
ees, he advocated social welfare mea- 

res to lick the depression and attacked 

he disused slag heaps” on his own 
| ront Bench. 

Denouncing the appeasement of Hitler 
nd Mussolini, he refused the Party whip, 
nd joined Anthony Eden in the wilder- 
ness. Recalled by Churchill, he became 
vartime Minister Resident in Algiers, 
making his diplomatic debut in dealings 
with two of his present allies, Eisen- 
hower and de Gaulle. 

After the war, his rise was rapid— 
first as a forceful Front Bench critic of 
the Labor Government, then as Minister 
of Housing, Defence Minister, Foreign 
Secretary and Chancellor of the Ex- 
-hequer. In each post, he displayed both 
magination and administrative efficiency. 
But with his drooping moustache, his too- 
ever speeches and his elegant airs, he 
‘ill had little following within the Party. 

Then came Suez. Perhaps blinded by 

e fascination of the diplomatic chess 
ime, Macmillan forgot his deep belief 

the Anglo-American alliance, and sup- 

‘rted Eden down the line. To those in 
ritain (and there are many) who sus- 

ct Macmillan’s integrity and deepest 

‘nvictions, his Suez performance is still 

listurbing question mark. 

\fter Eden’s sudden resignation, and 

me backstairs politicking, Macmillan 

ind himself at the head of a shaken, 
ided party which had little faith in its 

w leader. Since then, his performance 

s been astonishing. Around him, he has 

thered a team of tough fellow-prag- 

itists—notably Heathcote Amory, Mac- 

id, Marples and Heath. As Britain's 

sperity soared, so have the fortunes 

Macmillan and the Tories, leading to 

ir sweeping 

tober. 

\t home and abroad, Macmillan has 

‘ved with the times—to the despair of 

‘ny a doctrinaire Conservative. On the 

vice of his public relations experts, he 

nmed his moustache and adopted a 

ich brisker television manner. To keep 

economy at its present peak, his 
nisters haven't hesitated to use Social- 


electoral victory last 
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istic controls. At the Home Office, R. A. 
Butler has been given almost free rein 
to introduce his liberal reforms. 

This same pragmatic attitude underlies 
Macmillan’s diplomatic initiative—the in- 
itiative which started with his Moscow 
trip last winter, and which has led to 
the Paris summit. 

“When Macmillan went to Moscow, we 
suspected that he was making a domestic, 
political ploy,” a Labor Party Front 
Bencher told me. “But I now think his 
motives were genuine, and that the re- 
sults have justified the risk.” 

The risk was obvious. It worried the 
Americans and dismayed the French and 
West Germans. But Macmillan was con- 
vinced that war over Berlin was danger- 
ously imminent. His main aim was to 
stop the blustering, and start the talking. 

His Moscow mission broke the diplo- 
matic impasse. True, a Berlin solution is 


Progress to the Summit has been delayed by round of high-level consultations. 


not much closer. But Britain holds that 
the mere fact of the Paris summit is a 
hopeful omen. 

In British eyes, summit meetings are 
necessary because Nikita Khrushchov is 
the only Russian worth talking to. Only 
he can give the word which will breathe 
life into his puppets in Geneva and New 
York. 

And Britain holds that Khrushchov is 
the best Soviet Prime Minister that the 
West can hope for. The British are con- 
vinced that Khrushchov is genuinely afraid 
of a nuclear holocaust, and that to lessen 
the danger, he is anxious to negotiate 
seriously, especially for disarmament. It’s 
also thought that Khrushchov, a_ highly 
confident Communist, would welcome 
peaceful competition, and that he would 
like a military cutback in order to con- 
centrate on developing his home economy. 

Getting to the Summit has taken longer 
than the British expected. On the way, 
they have made concessions to their wary 
allies in the seemingly endless round of 
high-level consultations. But the British 
position is still marked by greater op- 


timism and greater daring. Here, then, 
is the British posture for Paris on that 
weary trio of summit subjects: Berlin and 
Germany, disarmament and East-West re- 
lations: 

Berlin and Germany: faced with the 
opposition of Paris and Bonn, and the 
moderating influence of Washington, the 
British have publicly downgraded the 
Berlin question, and Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd has linked it to the whole 
German problem. But Britain still be- 
lieves that a Berlin settkement can be 
negotiated independently of the much 
trickier problem of German reunification 
(East and West could cut back their 
forces, and the UN could guarantee the 
freedom of West Berliners). In the back 
of many Whitehall minds is still the much 
greater drama of an arms-free, Central 
European buffer zone, for which a Berlin 
settlement could be a pilot project. 
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In the meantime, Britain thinks that 
the West may have to offer the Russians 


an interim Berlin agreement—a_ face- 





saving way out of the crisis which they 
have fabricated. 

Disarmament: Britain now admits that 
disarmament is “perhaps the first prob- 
lem” to be discussed in Paris. Faced with 
an exorbitant arms bill—nearly £1,500 
million a year—the failure of her Blue 
Streak missile program, and the realiza- 
tion that the days of an _ independent 
British deterrent may be numbered, Brit- 
ain would welcome any arms cutback. As 
indicated by her reception of the Russian 
test ban offer, she is less worried than the 
Americans by the problems of inspection 
and control, and is ready to negotiate a 
test ban independent of other East-West 
problems. But as shown by his recent 
trip to Washington, Macmillan will be 
careful not to strain Anglo-American har- 
mony by adopting too radical a position. 


East-West Relations: in this field, Brit- 
ain hopes to make a major contribution. 
Backed by Macmillan, Selwyn Lloyd is 
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working out a “code of conduct” to be 
presented in Paris. This would attempt to 
define the limits of East-West infiltration 
—including arms shipments and propa- 
ganda—in the uncommitted areas of 
Africa, Asia and the Americas. Britain 
feels that such a “gentleman’s agreement” 
is needed to stave off future blow-ups, 
especially in Africa and the Middle East. 
But even in Britain, there is considerable 
Scepticism as to whether anyone would 
follow the book when the chips were 
down. 

Britain will be happy if the Paris talks 
produce a clear-cut lead for the disarma- 


Eisenhower: 


THE AMERICAN who is to go to the Sum- 
mit meeting was born in October 1890 
in Denison, Texas, so that he will be 
seventy years old by the end of this year. 
If he has not spent as much of his Presi- 
dency asleep as Coolidge did, he has at 
least set a record for presidential idle- 
ness while in office, spending more days 
off the job than has any previous Presi- 
dent. This is not because he is, in Mont- 
gomerys phrase, “not a fit man”. His 
medical record to the contrary, he is 
quite remarkably fit — for a man of 
seventy. 

He has always possessed quite remark- 
able strength and recuperative powers. 
His physical inheritance from both his 
father and mother was unusually good, 
and it included both ruggedness and 
stamina. These qualities have enabled him 
to put the operation and the heart at- 
tacks, which made many people, myself 
included, inclined to write him off, right 
behind him. As he has repeatedly shown 
in recent weeks he is in splendid shape 
for a morning's light work, luncheon. a 
nap, a couple of rounds of golf, and an 
evening's bridge. He tires physically when 
more is demanded of him, but he re- 
mains mentally alert, rarely if ever mak- 
ing the mistake of passing on any of his 
official duties to the wrong subordinate. 

He has a well organized machine to do 
his more onerous work for him, and he 
makes full use of it. The theory is that 
by delegating his routine work to this 
large band of faceless and little-known 
executives he keeps himself free and 
fresh-minded for the big decisions. He 
has managed to persuade himself that his 
highly systematized shirking of what are 
his legal responsibilities is a wise course 
and a great step forward in administrative 
technique. The decisions which the Presi- 
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ment and test-ban negotiators in Geneva, 
some hint of an interim Berlin settle- 
ment, and some agreement, however 
vague, to avoid head-on clashes in Africa 
and Asia. 

But the main British hope is for a 
specific undertaking that the Big Four 
will meet again. In Britain’s view, East- 
West problems are too varied, and too 
vexing, to be cleared up by one short 
meeting. Only in continued negotiation 
lies the hope of lasting peace. It is a 
method which ideally suits the personal, 
patient and pragmatic diplomacy of Har- 
old Macmillan. 


Simplicity and 


by Anthony West 





Ike: Record for presidential idleness. 
dent makes are not, however. of a very 
demanding character, and he has taken 
very elaborate steps to see that they in- 
volve a minimum of mental effort on his 
part. Few Presidents have ever thought 
less about policy, and few have gone to 
greater lengths to avoid having to think 
about it. 

The set-up to spare him effort func- 
tions along military lines. When a prob- 
lem of policy-making faces the adminis- 
tration, the President's aides prepare a 
precis of a statement of the relevant facts 
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Sceptics question the efficacy of M: + 
millan’s tactics, pointing out that Brit: o 
is a second-rate power in an age of gian s. 
Privately, Harold Macmillan would prc »- 
ably agree that Britain’s powers of - 
dependent initiative are severely limii d 
by economic and military realities. 

But he might well recall his war-ti 
stricture to British officers ruffled by A 1- 
erican tactics in Algiers: “Never for et 
that we are the Greeks in a Roman EF 2- 
pire. It is our job to change their mir js 
without them realizing it.” This is sill 
Macmillan’s way. 


oO 


a Directive 


of the kind soldiers call an appreciation, 
and add to it their suggestions for an 
appropriate policy in the forin of a num- 
ber of capsules. The President chooses 
one of the suggested alternative courses 
and adopts it as his policy. In practice, the 
White House staff does the President's 
thinking, and he has made himself in 
effect the rubber stamp which finally cer- 
tifies, either for acceptance or rejection. 
the plans made by a group mind unique 
in American history, and highly dubious 
from a constitutional point of view. 

It is a point worth considering, how- 
ever, that the group mind functions just 
as well whether the President is in Wash- 
ington or not. Unless there is some dis- 
tinguished visitor in town who needs to 
be told how close the bonds of friendship 
uniting his great people and the American 
public are, he might just as well spend 
his time down at the golf course a 
Augusta as in practising chip shots on ‘he 
White House lawn and wishing him 
away. On the brink of seventy he prefers. 
as who would not, play to work, and he 
is convinced that the apparatus he a 
made to give him as much time as ps 
sible for recreation and amusement re} re- 
sents a genuine contribution to the teh 
nique of government. In a sense it do: s. 

The question for many people at he 
moment is how desirable is it that 1s 
lazy and easy-going man should go to 
put the interests of the West at haz 
in a meeting with the apparently m 
tougher and much more alert Comr cs 
Khrushchov? A considerable element 
their concern is provided by the P1 
dent’s apparent display of mental < 
fusion and muddle-headedness at p! 
conferences. People who have parsed 
sentences at some of these admit t 4 
grave fear that the Summit is likely ‘© 
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Yalta all over again with a foxy 
ussian in full command of his powers 
aking a monkey out of a mentally ex- 
iusted and obviously failing President. 


But it should be noted that there is 
considerable element of skill in the 
‘esident’s press conference performances. 
e may sound bad as he fumbles his 
iy from one broken-backed sentence to 
e next, but he is never definite, and his 
iswers rarely, if ever, commit him or the 
{ministration to anything in particular. 
ike William Ewart Gladstone. he can 
roduce answers which clear up every- 
ing except the question asked, and 
hich mesmerize his questioners into a 
ate of satisfaction. He is even better 
s a conference operator, knowing mar- 
ellously well just how to produce the 
ppearance of enthusiastic commitment 
vhile coming away without having bound 
imself to anything. 

He was able to run rings round a man 
ke Lord Alanbrooke at the conference 
ible, and the blandishments and _pres- 


sures Winston Churchill brought to bear 


ipon him were singularly ineffective. He 


knows, as well as anyone, how to keep out 


of trouble. In his twenty years in the old 
regular army at the rank of major the 
old soldier’s principle “never get stuck 
with anything” took a powerful hold 
upon him, and his ability to avoid get- 
ting stuck is a matter of record. 

Another cause for concern among 
those who see him from afar is that he 
seems to be opinionated and extremely 
mediocre in his thinking. This would 
make him a dangerous man at the sum- 
mit but for one thing. The President’s 
career shows that although he often speaks 
assertively he has a rather interesting and 
unusual character trait for a soldier. He 
does not place great trust in his own 
judgment and in critical moments always 
turns to others for advice. 

The present White House set-up is in 
line with his usual practice of building 
up a sound machine to protect himself 
from his own limitations. He will never 
consider the raw material of a problem 
as a preparation for making up his mind 
about it. He turns to experts for a digest 
of the facts simplified to the level of his 
comprehension which he always puts at 
a low level. He will go to the Summit 


with less knowledge of the facts in, for 
instance, the Berlin situation, than most 


intelligent newspaper and magazine 
readers. But he will have a directive on 
the American line on Berlin in his mind, 
produced for him by someone he trusts, 
and with dogged simplicity he will stick 
to the agreed line. 

Yalta was possible because F.D.R., to 
balance his many virtues, had an arro- 
gant confidence in his own judgment 
which allowed him to believe that he 
knew the truth of things behind the mere 
facts which satisfied lesser men. He was 
thus a natural for Stalin. 

Eisenhower has from his boyhood 
known that he can use all the help he 
can get in making up his mind on any 
complex matter and he quite certainly 
has no picture in his mind of breaking 
through hitherto impenetrable veils of 
misunderstanding when he finds himself 
talking turkey with Comrade Khrushchov. 
He simply feels that if he can put before 
the Russian a statement of the American 
line on the points at issue simple enough 
for him to understand himself. some good 
may come of it. 

And who is to say that he is wrong? 


De Gaulle: Dedication and No Compromise 


[HERE WAS A MOMENT of shocked silence 


is tea dripped from the over-turned cup 
into the lap of the girl’s dress. 


Then, without warning, she burst into 

pontaneous laughter at the chagrin on 
ve stern face of her companion whose 
umsiness had caused the accident—a 
1an whose brother—students at military 
cademy years earlier had nicknamed 
he Big Asparagus. 





It was precisely one year after the 
\rmistice—11 November, 1919. The girl’s 
ime was Yvonne Vendroux. 

The name of her Captain friend. whom 
le had just met, was Charles André 
sseph Marie de Gaulle. Some months 
ter, she married him, and has been a 
evoted and gracious wife ever since. 
There are people in the world today 
10 claim that General de Gaulle has 
en spilling copious quantities of un- 
plomatic tea into political laps for quite 
me time. Who is he, this soldier, writer. 
ophet, and politician; this man_ of 
stiny who claims with almost mystical 
ibbornness to be the spirit of France? 
A force to be reckoned with. certainly. 
His thoughts, his decisions, his plan- 
ng and indeed, his life, are dedicated 
) the cause of his country. 

Three times, France has called this 
ninent son of hers to devote his tremen- 


’e Gaulle the soldier. From tank regi- 
ent commander to leader of country. 


by Frank Oxley 


dous gifts to the national cause. Three 
times, he has responded with no other 
thought than that of his duty. 

In 1940, when his beloved country was 
crumbling at the seams, in part because 
his ingenious military proposals had been 
rejected years earlier by the hierarchy, 
he stood alone and spat defiance at the 
enemy. 

Winston Churchill, a stubborn man 
himself, wrote this of his war-time col- 
league: “Here he was, a refugee, an exile 






from his country under sentence of death, 
in a position entirely dependent upon the 
goodwill of the British Government, and 
also now of the United States. The Ger- 
mans had conquered his country. He had 
no real foothold anywhere. Never mind, 
he defied all.” 

As a young officer in the first world 
war, de Gaulle had a record second to 
none. He was wounded thrice, the first 
time being within a few days of war’s 
outbreak, near Dinant on 14 August 1914. 
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“Zam the Joan of Arc of modern France; I represent the spirit of Clemenceau”. 


He was wounded again on 15 March 
1915, and was promoted to Captain on 
+ September the same year. In 1916. he 
saw his company practically wiped out 
in the savage fighting at Verdun. and 
was last seen by distant colleagues lying 
in his own blood, apparently dead. The 
Germans collected him and found him 
alive. He was an irritating prisoner of 
war. for he made five escape attempts 
and was moved to punishment camps at 
Ingolstadt and Magdeburg where he 
chafed until the war ended. 

Back in the world he loved, de Gaulle 
immediately began to preach his gospel. 
He wrote books which later became 
standard texts. He gave lectures, and 
brought his persuasion to bear on_ in- 
fluential people. 

His uncanny vision leap-frogged over 
the holy concepts of defensive warfare 
and predicted, time and time again, that 
highly-mobile armored divisions. used 
with flexibility, would win future wars. 
The French High Command curled its 
collective lip and blocked at every turn 
this “upstart” and his revolutionary ideas. 

Over in Germany, one of Hitler's most 
cherished generals — Guderian — read 
copies of de Gaulle’s books and speeches, 
grasped their inherent genius. and swiftly 
created the Third Reich’s mechanized 
hblitzkreig army with its panzer divisions. 
Its successes later proved de Gaulle’s 
beliefs to the hilt, and Guderian publicly 
acknowledged his debt to the French 
Officer. 

De Gaulle’s war-time role is legendary. 
His suspicion of Britain. of America, of 
Russia, have been variously praised and 
condemned. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that his attitude throughout 
his years of leadership has been colored 
consistently by his profound devotion to 
France. 
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Over BBC microphones on 18 June, 
1940. he said with passion: “Whatever 
happens, the flame of French resistance 
must and shall not go out.” 

So much for his courage—it cannot 
be questioned. What of his stature as a 
statesman? In my opinion, the pages of 
history yet to be written will single him 
out as One of the outstanding men not 
only of his time, but also of this century. 

The Algerian crisis in January brought 
this austere man into global focus once 
again, and the world watched, wondered, 
and—in many cases—waited for him to 
retreat. 

As he had done so often in the past, 
however, The Big Asparagus rose to the 
occasion superbly. It was a stroke of 
genius to go before television cameras 
in his general’s uniform, for he spoke to 
his people not only as their chief of 
state, but also as one of themselves who 
had shed blood for France. 


“My dear country. my old country,” 
he said (and he said it magnificently!). 
“Here we are together, once again, facing 
a harsh test .... . I ask all men and 
women to support me, no matter what 
happens... I call upon all French- 
men, wherever they may be, whoever 
they may be, to reunite themselves with 
France. Long live the Republic! Long 
live France!” 

During the second world war, he is 
reported to have told President Roosevelt: 
“T am the Joan of Arc of modern France,” 
and, again: “I represent the spirit of 
Clemenceau.” 

Since he has given back to France 
much of her national pride, made _ her 
currency respected, strengthened her 
economy, created her new Constitution, 
and elevated her voice at international 
conference tables—can anyone seriously 





deny such claims? 

His seeming inflexibility is deceptiv: 
for he can manoeuvre quickly into a fres 
and stronger position in the light 
changing circumstances. His dedication 
the Army (“Was not France made | 
the sword?”) is tempered by his consta: 
recognition of those political forces « 
which the army is but an instrument 

He rarely smiles, but has a super-d 
sense of humor. 

Of his ferocious verbal battles wi 
Churchill, he once said that it was a pi 
more cordial relations could not ha 
been maintained, and went on (dead-pan 
“Mais, que voulez-vous? Moi, quand j 
raison, je me fache. Churchill. lui 


fache quand il a tort. Donc, nous nous 


sommes tres souvent fachés!” 


His many books have demonstrate 


that he can wield a pen with characte 
istic French grace and taste. He has 
rapier-like mind, and chops through ar 


deadwood in a question like lightning, 


seizes the essential point, and answe 
it shrewdly, concisely, and often with 
pretty turn of phrase. 

If he doesn’t like a question, he wi 


say so, bluntly (his bluntness has ofte 
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been mistaken for boorishness or arro- 


gance) and refuse to answer it. 


He works tirelessly, and permits him 


self few real vacations, preferring instea 


d 


to draw as much strength and comfort 
as possible from week-ends at his un- 


ostentatious residence in the village 


0 


Colombey-les-Deu x-Eglises (Haute- 


Marne). 
His position in France today’ 


The colored Algerians look to him wit! 


hope, and faith that he will stand by h 


—) 
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promise of self-determination. The Army, 
after a brief period of vaccillation, ap- 
pears to be behind him. If it turns against 


him, it will risk civil war, for the gre 
majority of the French population plac 
its trust in him. 

The FLN? He will not compromise | 
avowed stand 
must lay down their arms, and Alge! 
may then go to the polls to decide 
future. 

There are many ordinary people 
France today who criticize de Gaul 
They do so without venom, and wh 
asked to suggest a substitute, they sti 
at you in horror. 

“Replace de Gaulle?” they exclai 
“C'est impossible! Il n’y a pas un au 
comme lui.” 

On November 22 this year, Charles 
Gaulle, The Big Asparagus, will compl 
his three-score years and ten. 

God help France if that same God 
not prepared to give the man who lea 
her another reasonable lease of life. 

For when de Gaulle goes to the Su! 
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no negotiations. They 
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mit, France goes. Every Frenchman knov 5 


that and the other leaders, if they don 
will soon find it out. 
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i the Summit Fails: 





The Political Repercussions 


ERE ARE NOT MANY who really believe 

t anything in particular will be settled 
the Summit conference which is about 
open in Paris. Even our own Mr. 

(, een, a man who fairly exudes a pleasant 
kad of homespun optimism, does not 
core to go farther than to say that “may- 
something concrete will come out of 
meeting. The opinions differ, how- 
ever, On what will happen when the two 
es part without reaching agreement on 
vthing except to continue to disagree. 
In general, people in these parts are 
optimistic on this point. They believe that 
Eust and West will simply go on negoti- 
ting. first of all during Mr. Eisenhower's 
forthcoming visit to Russia, and on many 
other Occasions which will present them- 
selves thereafter. The British have always 
counted On a succession of “summits”. 
This. it seems, has now also become the 
forecast of the State Department. As a 
sult, the public, particularly in the 
United States and here, is not excited 
over the Paris meeting nor worried about 
consequences of its probable failure. 
Such equanimity would only be justified 

it the Soviet Union had no intention of 
bringing the German issue to a head. To 
believe this, One would have to assume 
hat Khrushchov has been consistently 
ting for the last two years: and that, 


MY 14th, 1960 


by John Gellner 


because he is not really too much con- 
cerned over the possibilities of the re- 
unification of Germany and her growth 
as a military power, or over the con- 
tinued Western presence in Berlin. he 
would be prepared to leave the issue in 
abeyance without pressing his undoubted 
advantage. Neither of these assumptions 
looks believable enough to base one’s 
hopes on it. 

Khrushchov has said again and again 
that unless there is a German settlement 
on his terms—recognition of the existence 
of two Germanies, the (Western) Federal 
Republic and the (Eastern) Democratic 
Republic, and of the latter's Eastern 
borders: German unification only on the 
basis of direct negotiations between the 
two Germanies acting as equal partners: 
withdrawal of the Western powers from 
West Berlin which could then be made 
a “free city”’—he will conclude a separate 
peace treaty with his East German satel- 
lite. The consequences of such a step are 
easy to imagine: The Democratic Repub- 
lic would acquire full sovereignty, and 
thus full control over its lands, waters 
and air space. Not bound by inter-Allied 
agreements, it will not be prepared to 
grant transit rights to powers which re- 
fuse to enter into diplomatic relations with 
it. In other words, the East German 
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regime will feel free to try and smoke 
us out of West Berlin by imposing a 
strict blockade on the city. In that, East 
Germany would no doubt have Russian 
backing, and behind-the-scenes material 
support. 

A blockade imposed by East Germany 
today would be quite a different proposi- 
tion from that imposed by the Russians 
in 1948 and broken by the Western Allies 
in 1949. Amid the rejoicing over what 
was, then, an important politico-militars 
victory, the fact was conveniently over- 
looked that the air lift was successful 
because the Soviets never seriously tried 
to interfere with it. This, in turn, was 
the result of Stalin’s fear of pushing the 
West too far—the United States was then 
the only possessor of the atomic bomb, 
and Stalin, although he had strong nerves 
and was always ready to sail close to the 
wind, had to be careful not to drift into 
an armed conflict with the sole wielder 
of the Hammer of Thor. It was over- 
whelming American military superiority 
which gave to the West its victory in the 
Berlin issue, just as it had given it victory 
two years earlier, in Iran. 

In fact, the air lift of 1948/49 was 
a highly efficient, very expensive, peace- 
time operation. The Berlin Air Safety 
Centre continued to function (as the only 
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The airlift of 1948/49 was highly efficient but expensive peace-time operation not likely to be duplicated. 
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FOR THE NEXT 
2 MILES ; 
YOU WILL BE IN THE 
SOVIET ZONE: oo” 
DO NOT Stop | 


Attempts to ram an armored column through to Berlin could lead to fighting. 


remaining four-power agency), there was 
no “jamming” of navigation and landing 
aids, and no: real interference inside the 
air corridors. It was a nuisance, of course, 
to have to use a high proportion of Allied 
military air transport resources in a single, 
protracted operation, and a waste to fly 
coal at a cost of $120 a ton, but the 
lesson of Anglo-American power adminis- 
tered to a world overly impressed by 
Soviet might was well worth a total cash 
expenditure of rather less than $300 mil- 
lion. 

The task would be greater today than 
it was twelve years ago. At that time, 
Berlin was still a dead city, with bare 
survival and salvage the principal occu- 
pations of a population toughened by five 
vears of hardships. Thus the Berliners 
could be sustained by less than one ton 
per person per year of supplies. West 
Berlin has since become a thriving city, 
both because of economic recovery and 
of heavy subsidization by the Federal 
Republic. Flourishing industries would 
have to be kept going, if for no other 
than for political reasons. The Berliners 
themselves are today hardly prepared 
psychologically for a seige. 

It would, of course, be well within the 
means of the Western Allies to fly in 
supplies at twice the per capita rate of 
1948/49, provided this could be done 
without interference. It is this we can not 
count on any more. Even if the East 
Germans (or the Russians, for that mat- 
ter, as they could not be identified), did 
not shoot at our aircraft, the “jamming” 
of all communication facilities would 
probably strangle the air operation in a 
comparatively short time. For it is im- 
possible to fly regularly, in all weathers, 
through comparatively narrow air corri- 
dors, into airfields within a built-up area, 
congested on the ground and in the con- 
tined air space above, without radio or 
radar aids. This is without even counting 


on such chicanery as practice firings of 
anti-aircraft artillery and rockets, or air 
exercises, in the corridors. 

We have dealt at some length with the 
possibilities for another air lift, because it 
would be the only means of maintaining 
communications with a beleaguered West 
Berlin. 

Brave words have come from _ the 
United States to the effect that such com- 
munications would be kept open by all 
means, including pushing armored col- 
umns through what would be 110 miles 
of enemy territory, or even—and_ this 
makes one’s hair stand on end—using 
nuclear weapons to subdue opposition. 
The latter possibility has been hinted at 
also by President Eisenhower (at a press 
conference in March, 1959), but it can not 
have been meant seriously then, and there 
has blessedly been no mention of it since. 

Limited nuclear war is probably impos- 
sible anywhere in the world—the Soviets 
certainly have said repeatedly that they 
would not accept one, and that the use 
of any nuclear weapon, big or small, must 
necessarily lead to the holocaust (and 
who would want to take “brinkmanship” 
so far as to try to prove that they are 
bluffing? )—but it is quite unthinkable 
Central Europe. World opinion, too, has 
to be reckoned with: it reacts with out- 
cries of indignation to the mere suggestion 
that nuclear weapons could be used to 
enforce a right, even if it were undis- 
putable. 

To try to ram an armored column 
through to Berlin would almost certainly 
lead to fighting with the powerful Soviet 
Army Group in Germany. Even if. this 
was a mere possibility and not a prob- 
ability, it could not be risked. 

So, it’s an airlift or nothing, and as any 
sober appreciation of the problem must 
show that the chances of such an opera- 
tion succeeding would be small indeed, 
the conclusion is inescapable that the 


Trouble-spot of Berlin lies deep within Russian sector of Ger- 


many, is referred to by Khrushchov as an irksome 


“tumor”. 





Russians and their East German swwog 5 
can take Berlin without firing a shot. | 

Is the West then to knuckle down, ‘> 
surrender meekly its good right? It wou 
of course, not be the first time that son 
thing like that had happened; in any ci 
most people in the world do not see | ie 
problem in quite these terms. For it see 1s 
clear that the Western powers could s' \y 
in Berlin for quite some time to com — 
at least until the next East-West cr is 
should occur—if they recognized the G r- 
man Democratic Republic and re-negiii- 
ated with it their transit rights to Be: 
(the Soviets, incidentally, would in tiat 
case no doubt see to it that an agreement 
was reached). 

This would be a very great concessioi— 
the acceptance by the West of a divided 
Germany, with one part a Soviet satellite, 
and the reneging on the solemn under- 
taking given to the Federal Republic in 
Article Seven of the Bonn Convention 
of 1952—vyet one which would appear to 
all except those directly committed as 
merely the recognition of a state of af- 
fairs which exists anyway, and which 
can not be changed without incurring 
grave, and indeed wholly disproportionate, 
risks. 

The crux of the matter, of course, is 
that “those directly committed”, the Fed- 
eral Republic under its present govern- 
ment dominated by the Bismarck-like per- 
sonality of Dr. Adenauer; Washington 
which appears determined to back the 
latter come what may; Paris perhaps; Lon- 
don least of all, cannot afford to pur- 
chase a long stay of execution for West 
Berlin by the recognition of the East 
German regime. The reason for that lies 
in Adenauer’s Eastern policy which is 
now being put to its ultimate test. 

Space does not permit tracing the evolu- 
tion of that policy. Suffice to say that 
there was a time when German “unilica- 
tion in freedom” may have been pos- 
sible. The Soviets at least gave a very 
strong hint to that effect in Februury, 
1955, when they allowed a meeting of 
the Inter-parliamentary Union of Eas‘ern 
Europe, in Warsaw, to pass a resolu ion 
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ich called for free and supervised all- 
rman elections in return for the under- 
ing that a unified Germany would be 
irmed and permanently neutral. This 

apart from the clause on disarma- 
nt which took the form of a demand 
the implementations of the resolutions 
the Potsdam Conference, something 
n to the “Austrian solution” of the 
owing summer. 


hancellor Adenauer let that oppor- 

ity pass. He undoubtedly had good 

sons for that: The “Austrian solution” 

{ not yet been applied, and, at any 

e, there were many in 1955 who saw 
in it only a step toward the ultimate 
sovietization of Austria. Germany was 
only then being admitted to NATO, and 
lyr. Adenauer might have thought that by 
following up the Warsaw offer he would 
be chasing after something uncertain 
while he was letting something good and 
certain slip through his fingers. He no 
doubt sincerely believes, and the weight 
of evidence is on his side, that with the 
Soviets one can deal only from strength. 
[his strength he saw in a firm, formal, 
armed alliance with the West. 

There was, then, in Germany quite a 
lot of Opposition to Adenauer’s policy: 
and of those who, in 1955, supported his 
position of “no concessions, stand fast”, 
a number have since had second thoughts. 
\denauer himself clearly has not lost 
his nerve. He has been urging his 
allies, angrily in Great Britain,  per- 
suasively but firmly in the United States, 
not to yield an inch in the German issue. 
He has been telling them, and the Ger- 
man people, that if they do not yield, all 
will yet be well. He has wor successive 

ctions on the strength o. foreign, 

! that means substantially ius Eastern, 

icy. He stands and falls with it. 

He would fall if West Berlin were 

ed through concessions on matters of 
principle (above all, the recognition of 
‘he Democratic Republic), or if it were 

because these concessions were not 

de. Either eventuality would also be a 

ing political defeat for the Federal 

public itself, although the first would 
irally not be felt so deeply as the 
ynd. 

Vho would come after Adenauer? The 

lal Opposition in the Federal Republic 

the Social Democratic Party, by now 
stically non-Marxist, with colorless, 

\-bourgeois politicians in line for 

lership, but with some forceful younger 

1 in the background. The much 

ker, right-of-centre Free Democratic 

(y can claim to have always had in 

ranks the most outspoken advocates 

unification through direct negotiation 

1 East Germany (Dr. Dehler who, 

he been in power in 1955, would 
oubtedly have grabbed at an “Austrian 
ition”, and after him, Wolfgang Doer- 

}. Whether the Socialists alone came 


demanding settlement of German 
blem, Khrushchov hopes to unseat 
‘enauer, pictured here with Nixon. 
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Failure of West to agree to Russ demands can bolster Ulbricht-Grotewohl regime. 


to power or they in combination with the 
Free Democrats (they have banded to- 
gether before, on the state level), Ger- 
many would remain a democratic, pro- 
Western country, but one whose support 
of the Western alliance would be by no 
means as forceful as under Adenauer. In- 
deed, under an SPD or SPD/FDP gov- 
ernment, the Federal Republic might well 
leave NATO altogether. 

Unfortunately, a switch from one demo- 
cratic political grouping in Germany to 
another is not the worst which could 
befall the West as a consequence of the 
fall of the Adenauer regime. The Ger- 
mans may again, as they did thirty years 
ago, protest against military, followed by 
political, defeat, by a violent swing to 
radicalism. In this respect, the people to 
worry about are not the _ swastika- 
smearers, not even the Nazis hiding or 
lefending their pasts in the offices of gov- 
ernment and industry, but the tightly 
knit and purposefully led German nation- 
alist organizations. The Remers and the 
Westarps, and today the Meinbergs and 
the von Thaddens, are the men to watch. 

These, then, are the advantages which 
Khrushchov can derive from putting the 
thumbscrews on the Western powers if 
these do not agree to a German settle- 
























ment on his lines: 

He can inflict on the West a humiliat- 
ing political defeat. 

He can get rid of the obnoxious (to 
him) Dr. Adenauer, the man who has 
taken over from the late John Foster 
Dulles the role of the “iciest of the cold 
warriors”, and of the Adenauer regime. 

By doing that, he can make a breach 
in the Western alliance, shatter the new 
Paris-Bonn axis, weaken NATO. 

He can oblige the two important Slavic 
satellites, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

He can bolster the hapless Ulbricht- 
Grotewohl regime in East Germany. 

Finally, he can pave the way to the 
ultimate removal of the island of free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain which he 
has called a “tumor”, West Berlin. He 
can achieve all this by an action which 
will not appear to the world malicious, 
indeed not even unreasonable. 

There would have to be powerful rea- 
sons which would keep a Khrushchov 
faced with stubborn Western refusal to 
give ground in the German issue from 
taking that action. There may well be 
such reasons, but none we can think of 
looks important enough to make that 
wily and determined player choose not to 
make use of the trump card he holds. 
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If the Summit Succeeds: 








The Economic Consequences 


WHY DO SOME NATIONS grow from primi- 
tive to industrial societies and others not? 
Why has Russia blossomed with such 
vigor lately? And what of China and 
India—will they grow industrially more 
mighty than America and Europe? 

Karl Marx supplied one set of answers 
for these questions and his answers stood 
the world on its ear. Recently, economist 
Walt Whitman Rostow of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology supplied another 
set of answers. His answers have sparked 
an angry outburst from Pravda on the 
one hand and the righteous indignation 
of big-business oriented Fortune maga- 
zine on the other. For what Professor Ros- 
tow has to say is pleasing neither to 
capitalist nor to Communist. But it does 
provide an intelligible framework for in- 
terpreting the growth of nations. What is 
more important, it also shows that changes 
are to a certain extent predictable in 
terms of both nature and timing. 
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Key world areas by stage of economic growth as defined in 


by R. M. Baiden 


The importance of this characteristic 
of what has come to be called “The Ros- 
tow Doctrine” is immediately apparent: 
If the growth of nations can be broken 
down into recognizable stages, with each 
stage having its own special character- 
istics, and if, as Rostow maintains, 
nations are faced with multiple choices 
at certain critical stages, then it is pos- 
sible to influence—perhaps even direct— 
them into particular choices. 

The Rostow Doctrine provides a new 
dimension in which we may measure any 
success of the forthcoming Summit con- 
ference. For if the Rostow theory is valid, 
it will not be enough merely to reach 


certain expedient agreements on some 
military and political matters. What is 


necessary is that the Summit mark the 
beginning of a real attempt on our part 
to help the Russians—and the Chinese 
and the Indians—make the proper choices 
at each stage of development. In broader 
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terms, the challenge to the West is o 
create, in co-operation with the leaders 
and peoples of less-developed countri: 
conditions which will permit them {o 
move into sustained growth on a basis 
which keeps open the possibility of dem 
cratic development. 

Rostow maintains that there are five 
stages of growth. The first of these is the 


traditional society in which, character- 
istically, the lack of scientific knowled:e 
limits productivity. Traditional societies 


are disappearing rapidly. 

The second is the transitional society) 
A society becomes transitional when it 
is rich enough to devote more than five 
or 10 per cent of its national income to 
investment. It is characterized by the 
emergence of a new leading elite which 
has the urge and scope to begin building 
a modern industrial society. It is remark- 
able here that it has been xenophobic 
nationalism rather than the profit motive 










Rostow Doctrine. Russia now is in critical stage. 
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‘ich has fired the urge in European, 
ian and African history. 

[he third stage is a brief “take-off” 
riod wherein the economy and _ the 
ciety start to transform themselves so 
it growth becomes automatic. This 
iod lasts for only a few decades. 


The fourth stage is maturity. About 
years after take-off begins, a country 
rives at what Rostow calls the “danger- 
s stage of maturity”. The danger arises 
cause it is at this stage that the country 
three-way dilemma. Should it 
straight ahead to the fifth stage of 
h consumption, should it take out some 
the new benefits by developing a wel- 
e state society and by working less 
d or should it use its external re- 
irces to pursue external power and in- 
ience, if necessary by aggressive war? 


ces: a 


now, is in this critical fourth 
ige. Our job is twofold: We must try 
make the choice of attempted world 
omination as unattractive as possible and 
the same time make the choice of a 
vh-consumption economy as attractive 
possible. On the political level, we 
must make the choice of a high-consump- 
tion economy as natural and face-saving 
s we can. 
lo understand what is involved here, 
und what will be involved for the other 
emerging nations—India, China, the Arab 
southeast Asia and central and 
southern Africa—it is necessary to ex- 
amine each of the stages in detail. 


Russia, 


states, 


Traditional societies are not. static. 
!rade within them and between them 
noves with the amount of social and 


political activity, the efficiency of gov- 
ernment, roads and so on. Limited manu- 
‘acturing develops and agriculture changes 
th the discovery of new crops, or ir- 
zation, Or some such technical advance. 
'vpically, however, food production ab- 
rbs at least 75 per cent of the working 
‘rce. This, in turn, creates a social struc- 
re which leaves little room for people at 
w levels of the scale to move to higher 
els. Wealth and power are linked to 
ntrol of the land. Economically, income 
ove minimum consumption levels is 
nt largely in non-productive outlays— 


igious feasts or ceremonies, monu- 
nts, wars and “high-living” for the 
nority. 


The movement of such traditional so- 
lies to a transitional phase is neces- 
ily many-sided. It must involve a swing 
m agriculture to industry, trade and 
vices; it must look more to inter- 
ional trade and affairs; the birth rate 
st. decline; income above minimum 
isumption levels must be shifted into 
hands of people who will use it on 
ids, railways, communications, schools 
d factories and men must come to be 
ued not for their connection with a 
ss but for their ability to perform in- 
‘asingly specialized functions. Most im- 
tant, however, the people must come 
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Chart shows stages of growth with time intervals for major nations. 


to view their physical environment as an 
ordered world which can be manipulated 
in ways which yield productive change. 

Most societies have made this shift as 
a result of foreign challenge. Others, 
such as the U.S. and Canada, were, so to 
speak, born into it—springing as they did 
from a Britain already in transition. In 
either case, however, the state must play 
a key role at this stage. (It was the role 
of the state, especially at this stage, that 
so outraged Fortune magazine.) The 
length of time and the difficulties in 
change depend a great deal upon the ex- 
tent to which local talent, energy and re- 
sources are channelled into the work of 
modernization rather than into the pos- 
sible alternative of nationalism. This chan- 
nelling must necessarily be a function of 
political leadership. 

This is because the central government 
must be capable of organizing the nation 
so that unified commercial markets de- 
velop. It must create and maintain a tax 
and fiscal system which diverts resources 
into modern uses. In particular, it must 
ensure that the stock of social capital 
required for take-off is built. Technically, 
it must ensure a rise in the rate of in- 
vestment and the stock of capital per 
head. The economic difference between 
a traditional and a modern society is 
merely a question of whether its rate of 
investment is low relative to its rate of 
population increase—under five per cent 
of national income—or whether it has 
risen to 10 per cent or more. With a 
capital-output ratio of three-to-one, a 
society which invests more than 10 per 
cent of its national income will outstrip 
any likely population growth. A regular 
increase in output per head can then be 
assumed. 





In short, then, the technical nature of 
the economic job of transition means that 
the most important precondition is often 
political. 

Take-off is marked by a decisive shift 
in the rate of investment from five per 
cent of the net national product to 10 
per cent or more. Take-off also requires 
the development of one or more substan- 
tial manufacturing sectors with a_ high 
rate of growth. 

The impetus and process of take-off, 
however, have taken many forms. In- 
flation played a major role in Britain in 
the late 1790's, in the U.S. of the 1850's 
and the Japan of the 1870's. In these 
three cases, price inflation shifted re- 
sources from consumption to profits. This 
shift of income into more _ productive 
hands has also been helped by banks and 
capital markets. It is interesting that both 
these services have expanded markedly 
in most take-off periods. 

The introduction of railways, however, 
has been the most powerful single in- 
itiator of take-offs. It has had three major 
kinds of impact. First it lowered internal 
transport costs and brought new areas 
and new products into commerce; second 
it has often been a prerequisite for de- 
veloping a new export sector which, in 
turn, has generated capital for internal 
development: thirdly it has led to the de- 
velopment of modern coal, iron and engi- 
neering industries. 

Interestingly, the enlargement and mod- 
ernization of armed forces can also con- 
stitute a leading sector. This has in fact 
happened with the Russian, Japanese and 
German take-offs and presumably is hap- 
pening in the current Chinese take-off. 

The move to maturity has everywhere 
been influenced greatly by the nature of 
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the preceding take-off. For some nations 
maturity followed the development of a 
complex of industries which, in turn, 
followed the railways. This, of course, is 
true of the steel industry. But again, once 
good cheap steel had been developed 
for the railways and became generally 
available, many other uses sprang up 
for it. 

Although the roads to maturity are 
diverse, there have been interesting paral- 
lels. Canada and Russia are prime ex- 
amples. Both began their take-offs around 
1890 and both were aided by the world 
rise in grain prices which occurred in the 
mid-1890's. It was this rise which made 
attractive. in both countries, the laying 
of vast railway networks and it was the 
railways, of course. which provided the 
base for the move into maturity. (It 
should be noted that it was at this point 


Thirdly, the society generally becomes 
somewhat bored with the process of in- 
dustrialization and develops second 
thoughts about its merits. This is the 
time of Ibsen, Shaw, Dreiser and, to 
some extent, Marx. 

This, in turn, leads to the period of 
greatest danger. For it is at this stage 
that the society must decide how to use 
this mature industrial machine with its 
built-in compound interest. Should it use 
the machine to offer increased security, 
welfare and perhaps leisure for all? Or 
should it offer enlarged real incomes, 
including manufactured consumer gad- 
gets, to those who can earn them? Or, 
again, should it assert its new-found sta- 
ture by military adventure? 

As was noted earlier, Russia is now 
at this critical decision-making stage. 
Technically, Russia is ready for the stage 





In “traditional societies”, lack of scientific knowledge limits productivity. 


of the Rostow argument that Pravda fired 
its heaviest guns. For. under the Rostow 
theory, the Communists inherited an 
economy already in take-off so that in its 
broad shape and timing there was nothing 
about the Russian pattern which did not 
fit the general pattern. This, obviously, 
would not sit well with Communist dia- 
lecticians. ) 

Maturity brings three major non-eco- 
nomic phases. At the end of take-off. the 
new modern elements are in full and 
confident power. This is the confident 
period—post-1815 Britain, post-Civil war 
America, Bismarck’s Germany after 1870 
and the Russia of Stalin and the five- 
year plan. But the process which created 
this confidence also carries the seeds of 
its own modification. Advancing maturity 
brings a growth in urban population and 
in the proportion of white collar workers, 
highly trained technicians and_ profes- 
sionals. The real wages of these people 
rise and they learn that by organizing 
they can achieve even higher real wages 
and greater security. Thus the process 
generates social pressure which enforces 
modifications of that process. 

Secondly, the character of the leader- 
ship changes. The free-wheeling buccaneer 
is replaced by the efficient professional 
manager of a highly organized structure. 
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of high consumption. Russia is also ready 
structurally—in terms of the education 
and skills of the working force—and psy- 
chologically as indicated by Soviet litera- 
ture and, indeed, economically as evi- 
denced by the growing concessions being 
made to production of consumer goods. 
But the Russian leaders are straining to 
hold the dam, to control the bulk of the 
increment to annual income for military 
and investment purposes. In terms of the 
stages of growth analysis, Russia is trying 
to convert its maturity into world pri- 
macy by postponing mass consumption. 

But it is doing so not because its pros- 
pects of military victory over the West 
are all that good; not because its security 
could not be more cheaply and effectively 
ensured; not because it is in its national 
interest to maintain the arms race—but 
simply because Communism is a curious 
form of society whose dialectics work 
only on the supply side of the growth 
problem. In an age of high consumption, 
its disciplines would have no meaning. 

How, then, is the West to persuade 
Russia to accept the age of high consump- 
tion? 

First, of course, we must demonstrate 
that we will never permit them to get 
far enough ahead of us militarily to make 
a resolution by force of arms—however 





temporary—a rational possibility. 
Secondly, we must show that the unde 
developed nations—currently the mai 
focus of communist hopes—can move in! 
take-off within the democratic orbit. 


Thirdly, we must show Russia _ th 
there is an attractive alternative to eith 
an arms race or total surrender. 


Although the task is formidable, the. » 
are forces working in our favor in Russ: ; 
itself. It must be remembered that Stal 1 
created a generation of technicians to r- 
place the conspiratorial skill of the o!4 
Bolsheviks. This second Soviet generatio:, 
the cadres of the 1930's, are now the men 
of decision. But their children are alread 
reaching out for things which the societ\ 
created by Stalin cannot supply. 

It is possible to detect in Soviet societ, 
an increased assertion of the dignity of 
the individual, of Russian national and 
cultural dignity and of the demand for 
higher consumption — now. Certainly, 
these trends have not yet triumphed. But 
the dynamic of the generations within 
Soviet society along with the increasing 
diffusion of world power, could, in time, 
solve the problem of peace if the West 
does its job. The new weapons of mass 
destruction and the take-offs in ihe south- 
ern countries of the world may well pose 
prospects for the Russian leaders more 
dangerous than acceptance of the era of 
mass consumption. 

But, Rostow cautions, if we are to work 
intelligently at this program, we must 
clear our minds of old bigotries and 
superstitions. 

“There is, then, nothing mysterious 
about modern Russia. It is a great nation, 
well-endowed to create a modern economy 
and society. During its take-off it was 
struck by a great war; the precarious and 
changing balance between traditional and 
democratic political elements collapsed 
in the face of defeat and disorder; and a 
particular form of social organization 
took over control of a revolutionary situ- 
ation which it did not create. That organ- 
ization’s domestic imperatives and e\- 
ternal ambitions have produced a version 
of the common experience of growth 
which is abnormally focussed on _ hea‘ 
industry and military potential. Bit 
neither in scale nor in allocation, nor 1 
momentum do Russian dispositions pr?- 
sent a menace with which Western :-- 
sources cannot deal. 

“The problem posed by Russia lies nt 
in any uniqueness of its story of moder- 
ization, but in the question whether t ¢ 
West can mobilize its ample resources 9 
do the jobs that must be done—resourc 5 
of spirit, intellect, will and insight qu 2 
as much as steel and electronic gadge :: 
jobs which extend not only to miss: 
arsenals but to the Indian five-year pla s 
and the far reaches of the British Cor - 
monwealth. The puzzle lies not in 1 
mysterious East, but in the inscrutab 
West.” 
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Records 


by William Krehm 


THE RECORD CATALOGUES bulge with en- 
gravings of the Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Tchaikovsky symphonies, but the spate of 
such releases shows no sign of abating. 
At first glance this could be reckoned a 
prodigy of unimaginative planning on the 
part of the record companies, but there 
is a reason — and a quandary — that 
underlies such programming. 

Your average citizen is litthe more than 
tastes and 
yearnings created by the mass circulation 


a projection in the flesh of 


media. It is of the nature of the beast 
that he should be fad-ridden. He rarely 
stays with any interest long enough to 
develop a deeper feeling for it or much 
discrimination. Of a thousand people who 
their 
new high-fidelity machine, perhaps a score 
will get beyond the first dozen records 
before the novelty of the thing wears thin. 

Now Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and 
Ichaikovsky are quite logical beginnings 
for a 


start a record library to go with 


record collection: on setting up 
house you take pains to stock your larder 
with staple foods before going in for more 
esoteric fare. So let us bear with the re- 
cording companies if their releases for the 
most part smack of the bread-box rather 
than of the wine cellar. The most we 
can ask for is that the familiar loaves be 
Well kneaded and leavened. 


On the staples counter this month there 
are some very worthy offerings: 


Brahms: Symphony No. 4. Bruno Walter 


and the Columbia Symphony. Columbia 
ML 5439 


Walter gives us a warm, leisurely-paced 
reading of an old favorite. He is so sure 
ot where he is headed that he feels no 
need to kick up a cloud of dust en route. 
Recording good 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4 in G. 
Major. Piano Concerto No. | in C Major. 
Robert Casadesus with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Eduard van 
Columbia ML 5437 


Beinum. 


notable for 
their lucid, well-tailored lines rather than 


Fine performances that are 


for scope or grandeur 


[he Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia ML 5435 


Pchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5. 


There is too much soulful slurp for my 
liking in the opening Andante, but on 
the whole it gives us the lordly Philadel- 
phia in fabulous form on its sixteenth 
anniversary. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 7. The Cleve- 
land Orchestra under George Szell. Epic 
LC 3658. 


Szell gives us a reading of unusual power 
and pith that confirms our opinion of him 
as one of the great if unballyhooed con- 
ductors of our day. 


Mahler: Songs of a Wayfarer. Songs on 
the Death of Children. Maureen Forrester, 
contralto, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Charles Munch. RCA 
Victor — LM-2371. 


Mahler’s two great song cycles are out- 
pourings of bereavement: one for a lover 
(“My loved one goes to her wedding, a 
sad day for me”); the other for dead 
children. In both works Mahler’s music 
has an eerie somnambulant quality, of 
clammy awakenings in the small hours 
of the morning. It is music distorted with 
the astigmatism of tears; at times it starts 
out in a spasm of courage only to crumple 
into puckered despair. Wispy memories 
of a distant childhood bliss float through 
it, but they are streaked with the ash of 
death. 


On this record, certainly one of the 
greatest made by a Canadian, Miss For- 
rester touches heights that Munch is not 
always able to match. The queenly beauty 
of her voice evokes the velvet of biers and 
caskets. And the wild, distraught tones in 
which she sings of the mother’s concern 





for her dead children out in the storn 
are enough to freeze your blood (“I wouk 
never have let the children out in th 
weather: they carried them out withot 
asking me.”) Sound good. 


Bartok: Dance Suite. Deux Portraits Op. 
(Erwin) Ramor, soloist). Mikrokosmo 
Bourree No. 117; From the Diary of 
Fly No. 142). Antal Dorati and the Phi 
harmonia Hungarica Orchestra. Mercury- 
MG SOI83. 


Bartok works of widely spaced periox 
which show him in helpful perspectivy 
The Two Portraits, written in 1907-8, give 
us a glimpse of a romantic Bartok sti 
using conventional means but he is alread 
in restless quest. Tibor Serly’s arrang¢ 
ments of the Mikrokosmos items fo 
orchestra are nothing short of masterful- 
the Diary of a Fly right to the closin 
swat. Performance good. Sound good. 


Boccherini: Cello Concerto in B_ Flat 
Vivaldi: Cello Concerto in D; Vivaldi- 
Bach: Cello Concerto in G. Antonio Jani 
gro and the Solisti di Zagreb. RCA-Victo/ 
LM-2365. 


To those who have heard the Solisti di 
Zagreb on their tours, this record will 
help keep fresh one of the most satisfying 
experiences in our concert halls in recent 
years. 

The beauty of Janigro’s tone does not 
sit self-consciously upon the performance. 
like make-up on some chippy. Instead its 
liquid amber serves his musical 
graciously and unobtrusively. In his hands 
the song of the cello — which can tend 
to a monotony of mood — takes on 
whole spectrum of coloring and shading. 
from the soulful melancholy of Bocch 
rini to the diaphanous morning splendou:s 
of Vivaldi. A princely record. 


ends 


The Chopin Ballades, RCA-Victor LA 
2370; The Chopin Scherzos, RCA-Vict 
LM-2368, Artur Rubinstein. 


This year is the 150th anniversary « 
Chopin’s birth, and anniversaries can | 
tiresome affairs, more reminiscent of t! 
waxen pomp of a lying-in-state than « 
any living greatness. But when RC. 
Victor, to mark the event, gives us Rubi: 
stein doing Chopin, you know that it adc 
up to more than a promoter chasing 
last-century hearse. For Rubinstein hi 
long enthralled us with the poetry of h 
Chopin. And to that long-standing marv: 
the years have added another — the i 
destructibility and timelessness of the arti: 
who has entered his seventies with th 
brio and freshness of his music-makin 
unimpaired. A heart-warming pair 
discs. 
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Because... suddenly a little boy is fatherless and there is no longer 


enough money coming in. Now the only home he has ever known must be sold. 


To avoid this tragedy the only solution is adequate Life Insurance— 
and one of the best people to ask for advice and guidance is 
the Man from Manufacturers in your community. Call him today for 
the peace of mind that comes with guaranteed financial security. 


the Manufacturers Life Insurance Company « Head Office: Toronto 
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Jacket Design 


GIUSEPPE ToMasi, Duke of Palma and 
Prince of Lampedusa, did not live long 
enough to see the world-wide success of 
his book The Leopard: five days before 
his death the script he had sent to a 
well-known literary critic and author had 
been returned to him with a cordial let- 
ter in which the novel was described as 
“a serious effort” but “too essay-like”. A 
year later it was accepted by a publisher, 
and ran to five reprints in the first three 
months. In Italy alone, 190,000 copies 
have already been sold. Since then, the 
book has been translated into several 
languages, including Japanese. It will be 
the May Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion and it is being praised as highly as 
Dr. Zhivago was last year. 

The Leopard is the symbol of the 
Salinas, an aristocratic Sicilian family, 

. which for centuries had been in- 
capable even of adding up their own ex- 
penditures and _ subtracting their own 
debts ...”. 

Don Fabrizio Corbera, Prince of 
Salina, is the despotic yet tolerant head 
of the family: tall, blond, with fair skin, 
*. . . between the pride and intellectuality 
xf his (German) mother and the sensu- 
ality and irresponsibility of his father 

. Prince Salina lived in a perpetual 
liscontent under his Jove-like frown, 
watching the ruin of his own class and 
his own inheritance without making, still 
less wanting to make, any move towards 
saving it .. .”. But in the history of his 
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by Charles Caccia 


A Rich Italian Tale 


se 


family, . he was the first—and the 
last—to have a genuine bent for mathe- 
matics; this he applied to astronomy, and 
by his work gained . . . official recog- 
nition”. 

We are in the year 1860. Garibaldi’s 
troops have landed in Sicily. The King- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, in which Prince 
Salina is a Peer, is about to be replaced 
by the Kingdom of Piedmont, soon to 
become the Kingdom of Italy. Prince 
Salina, keen observer as he is, is well 
aware of the meaning of these events, but 
he is too proud to join the group of “par- 
venus” in the new administration, and 
too much of a decaying lord to stop the 
robberies of his administrators. He stands 
by and watches the changing times, with 
a philosophical smile, “. . . this is a 
country of arrangements, with none of 
that frenzy of the French . . .”. Of course 
there will be social changes, but “. . 
gently, nicely, putting perhaps a few 
thousand ducats in your pockets. . .”. 

His remarks are tinged with that humor 
typical of the Latin people, warm and 
cynical at the same time. When the Prince 
notices how much in love his daughter 
Concetta is with his nephew Tancredi, 
he remarks “ they’d make a fine 
couple. But I fear Tancredi will have to 
aim higher, by which of course I mean 
lower”. This lower aim turns out to be 
the beautiful Angelica, daughter of “nou- 
veau rich” Don Calogero; but nonethe- 
less he rejoices “. . . at this decision of 
Tancredi which would assure him an 
ephemeral carnal satisfaction and a per- 
ennial financial peace . . .”. While he is 
thus musing on the relative fates of his 
family, his attention is distracted by the 
arrival of Cavaliere Aimone Chevalley di 
Monterzuollo, who had come to Donna- 
fugato “. . . to talk to him . . . about a 
subject very close to the Government’s 
heart . . .”, that is a seat in the Senate. 
The Prince receives him in his study, 

. a small room with walls lined by 
glass cases containing grey pheasants 
with pink claws . . .”. And in the course 
of the ensuing conversation the Prince 
reveals, perhaps more clearly than anyone 
ever has before, Sicily’s mentality and its 
historical fate: 

“. . . In Sicily it does not matter about 


“ 


doing things well or badly; the sin which 
we Sicilians never forgive is that of 
‘doing’ at all. We are old, Chevalley, very 
old. For over twenty five centuries we 
have been bearing the weight of superb 
and heterogeneous civilizations, all from 
outside, none made by ourselves, none 
that we could call our own. We are as 
white as you are, Chevalley, and as the 
Queen of England; and yet for two thou- 
sand years we have been a colony. I 
don’t say that in complaint; it is our 
fault. But even so we are worn out and 
exhausted .. . 

me Sleep, my dear Chevalley, 
sleep, that is what Sicilians want, and 
they will always hate anyone who tries 
to wake them, even in order to bring 
them the most wonderful gifts . .. I 
am a member of the old ruling class, in- 
evitably compromised with the Bourbon 
regime and bound to it by chains of 
decency if not of affection. I belong to 
an unlucky generation, swung between 
the old world and the new, and I find 
myself ill at ease in both. And what is 
more, as you must have realized by now, 
I am without illusions; what would the 
Senate do with me, an _ inexperienced 
legislator who lacks the faculty of self- 
deception, essential requisite for anyone 
wanting to guide others? .. .” 

The final chapters of the book show 
us an old man, soon ready to die. Now, 
in a hotel room in Palermo, at 73, the 
Prince, while waiting for death to arrive, 
is reviewing his life. First with the con- 
fessor: “ . he could remember some 
definite sins, but they seemed so petty as 
not worth bothering a worthy priest about 
on a hot day .. .”. Then with himself: 
“|. He was making up a general balance 
sheet of his whole life, trying to sort out 
of the immense ash-heap of liabilities the 
golden flecks of happy moments . . . two 
weeks before his marriage, six weeks 
after; half an hour when Paolo was born, 
when he felt proud at having prolonged 
by a twig the Salina tree . . . a few talks 
with Giovanni . . . during which he had 
thought to find in the boy a kindred 
mind . . . Tancredi. Yes, . . . Tancredi 
: . Then the dogs; . . . Tom 
Speedy .. . Bendico . . . Pop, the pointer 
at that moment searching him under 
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bushes and chairs and never to see him 
Sean... 

And then, while trying to calculate the 
time he had really lived, “ . a total 
of two, ... three years at the most. . .” 
suddenly death arrives: slim, ir 
brown travelling dress and wide bustle. 


Sr 

Si Tre with a straw hat trimmed with a speckled 
| VER é ee veil which could not hide the sly charn 
>» of her face...”. 

| CHEERING | The book is a masterpiece of narration 


| in the classic tradition of last century’ 
| Cc inl in ce RY French authors, yet modern. The origina 
‘o" EERING 


| text is rich with delicate shades of ex 
Denmark’s Liqueur 
| 
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near poetry. Unfortunately, much had t 
| be forfeited in the translation, an un 
| avoidable loss: the Neapolitan dialect 
so lively and witty in itself, sounds fla 
in English, but the same would un 
doubtedly happen when translating Lon 
don cockney into Italian. 
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The task of the translator was a ver\ 
difficult one and he has succeeded in 
giving us a flowing English version. Yet 
when comparing it with the original, | 
felt that there were passages where 
| greater effort could have been made to 
retain the poetical flair of the original. 
It is true that it would have needed the 
soul of a poet to catch Lampedusa’s style 
perfectly; still, I felt that if the translato: 
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pression reaching at times the level o! 
Delight Since 1818 


tained. 

For instance: in describing the vege 
tation in a Sicilian garden, Lampedusa 
JUNE 27 —, SEPT. 17 writes “. . . flowers sprouted where God 

wanted . . .”, and in the translation we 


STR ATEFORD read “. . . flowers sprouted in all dire. 

th tions . . .”. Or when the Prince goes 
=" fj hunting wild rabbits with Don Ciccio 
fF Ek STI\ AL the literal translation is “. . . a few 


minutes later a little brown bottom co' 





’ 

| Canada ered with beige hair flipped through th¢ 

Vien dition be teens Shabaanaaee grass... .”, whereas Mr. Colquhoun tran 
lates it as “. . . a few minutes later 





Julie Harris « Christopher Plummer 


Bruno Gerussi tiny beige-colored backside slid throug! 


‘a ROMEO AND JULIET the grass...”. 
ceramic | | Christopher Plummer « Julie Harris Was it a rabbit he was thinking of 
a Douglas Rain Or when the Prince reviews his life o1 
g [ | | SIRES <DEDOONS his deathbed, “. . . it was useless to 1 
cu plure Kate Reid » Tony VanBridge to believe the contrary, the last Sali: 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM was he, the gaunt giant now dying ©) 
By DIRECTORS the balcony of a hotel . . .”, the trar 
Michael Langham + Douglas Seale lator adds a few words and clutters 
THOMAS | | Douglas Campbell ' simple statement by reproducing it th 
all - “". . it was useless to try and avoid 1 
KAKINUMA Gilbert and Sullivan's thought, but the last of the Salina w 
| | H.M.S. PINAFORE really he himself, this gaunt giant n 
| Directed by TYRONE GUTHRIE dying on a hotel balcony . . .”. 


Then there are small _ imprecisio 
which change the meaning and whi 
need not have happened, as when we a 
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Vhich is a quite different shade of mean- 
1g from the translation which reads 
. . his thoughts kept leading him back 
» the Roman Senate; to Senator Papirius 
reaking a staff on the head of Gallus 
ho had been rude to him - o> ee; 
hen Lampedusa refers to “uncles who 


ere priests and money savers”, the 
anslation says “uncles, priests and 
lisers”. 


And there are others which flatten the 
tensity of expression, as lucky 
erson who doesn’t give a damn about 
aughters, dowries and political careers 

which in English is reduced to a 

. . lucky person, with no worries now 
yout daughters, dowries and _ political 
ireers Throughout the book we 
veet the word “Nuncle” as the trans- 
ition of “Zione”, but this is hardly the 
ord to express the affection and respect 
-hich the word “Zione” implies: literally 
ranslated it means “Big uncle”. 

None of these imprecisions is particu- 
irly noticeable in the English version, 
ut their total effect has been to deaden 
he force and color of some passages and 
ike away from the book’s original charm. 
[he spirit of the book, however, has not 
een lost: it is there, fascinating and ab- 
orbing to the last page. The characters 
ire alive and human, they speak a lan- 


euage reaching far beyond Sicily’s shore. 


The women, in true Sicilian fashion, ap- 


pear by reflection, seen through the eyes 
of their men. As for the men, they have 


t 


\ 


heir own shape and stature, they stand 
ut vividly, Don Ciccio, Don Calogero, 
ather Pirrone, Tancredi: and above 
hem all towers the powerfully portrayed 
gure of the Prince. On that island of 
yntrasts, which Lampedusa understands 
» deeply, they lived their destiny. 
“While there’s death there’s hope,” the 
‘rince had said; but when I had finished 
ie book, the mental tears were there 
metheless for the last of the Leopards, 
e Prince. 


he Leopard, by Guiseppe Di Lampedusa 
Collins —$3.50. 


Muffled Story 


om at the Top was one of the best 
w novels out of England recently and 
strong story line, together with the 
erb acting of Simone Signoret and 
urence Harvey, made it a great film. 
w John Braine follows with a novel 
e¢ Vodi in which the story is somewhat 
ffled by the use of a narrative device. 
(he Vodi is a small, totally imaginary, 
up of obscene characters ruled by an 
woman called Nelly. The henchmen 
ve her both as lovers and as bullyboys 
0 quietly rub out the nice people of 
» world. The whole Vodi idea is carried 
r from the secret society world of 
lescence at school. But by carrying 
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the idea over into manhood, Dick Corvey 
can rationalise his own failure to get the 
girl and the money he wants. 

By using it as a narrative device, Braine 
can give his novel a factitious unity, not 
the true unity which Room at the Top 
had by its very energy. 

Having said that about The Vodi, 
though, one’s criticism is finished. For it 
is a good novel, with characters which 
really live, in a North of England setting, 
scrupulously observed and satirically por- 
trayed. It has about it the same ring of 
truth as the Five Towns novels by Arnold 
Bennett. and the crafty use of 
realistic detail. 

Further, it is a novel set squarely in its 
own time. The war has had its effect on 
these people, the rehabilitation of the 
town has dire effect on Corvey’s family 
business and the emotional nihilism of the 
Welfare State implicates all. 

Though not so good as Room at the 
Top, it is still a very worthwhile book and 
indicates that Braine has a major talent, 
still obviously experimenting and develop- 
ing. A.E. 


same 


The Vodi, by John Braine — Ryerson — 
35.235. 


What Context? 


SURELY IT Is the first care of an author 
to get the reader on his side, and there 
are numerous methods of accomplishing 
this. In Latticed Echoes, Edgar Mittel- 
holzer succeeds in doing precisely the re- 
verse. He alienates the reader. 

For this barebones tale is related en- 
tirely by dialogue, interwoven with frag- 
mentary phrases and tags which are no 
doubt meaningful to Mittelholzer and his 
disciples, but strike this reviewer as arti- 
ficial and discomforting. Sample: 

“Cool, cool, clear and incandescent... 
‘I'm so interested in learning good Eng- 
lish. Came the echoes .. . ‘I wish I 
could speak German as well as you speak 
English. Damn! I must be drunk. That’s 
a trite thing to say, isn’t it?’ Through the 
blue-eyed stirrings and tiltings . . . ‘Trite? 
I'm not familiar with that word. Oh, it 
is terrible of me. I feel ashamed . . . And 
buzzings ‘Forget it. Be yourself, 
Lindy. Eventually you'll pick up all the 
dismal idioms—and clichés—of the lan- 
guage, and then you'll be sorry 
Divided and mysterious . . . ‘But you are 
not travelling in the direction of Queens- 
town.’ Weak, red and swamp-damp dark”. 

To the disciples who object bitterly that 
it is manifestly unfair to the author to 
quote passages robbing them of their con- 
text, this reviewer’s rebuttal is “What con- 
text?” SEP. 


Latticed Echoes, by Edgar Mittelholzer— 
British Book Service—$4.25. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Edwin Copps 


Mr. Diefenbaker’s Unhappy Holiday 


ALTHOUGH OTHER members of parliament 
were able to loll about the country, for 
the Easter recess, it was no happy holiday 
for one of them named John George 
Diefenbaker. Minor crises and major 
chores beset the Prime Minister all through 
the short vacation, to the point where he 
undoubtedly welcomed the end of the re- 
cess if for no other reason than the 
opportunity it offered to share some of his 
burdens with Tory colleagues. 

The most annoying of the Prime Mini- 
ster’s holiday cares—annoying because it 
was so senseless—was brought upon him 
by Trade and Commerce Minister Gordon 
Churchill. Leader Diefenbaker was just 
heading home to Saskatchewan for one 
of his quick turnaround visits to his ailing 
mother when newspapers across. the 
country headlined a story from Moscow 
that Churchill had announced Canada’s 
readiness to sell uranium to the Soviet 
Union. No cabinet discussion had ever 
been held on such a proposal and it was 
at complete variance with all strategic 
concepts of our western alliances. The 
wires to Moscow started burning immedi- 
ately to get traveller Churchill to explain 
himself. 

Churchill's explanation turned out to 
be an even bigger gaffe than the original. 
He blithely called in the reporters, had 
not the political sense to deny the first 
report, but brushed it all off as “only a 
joke”. It was a cruel joke to Canada’s 
unemployed uranium miners and it was 
no joke at all to anyone who takes the 
communist threat seriously that a senior 
Canadian minister should be tossing off 
gags in Moscow, of all places, about this 
country supplying uranium for Red H- 
bombs. 

The Churchill ruckus did not die down 
quickly; the “just a joke” line may very 
well haunt Churchill for years, just as the 
“who’s to stop us” crack bugged Church- 
\l’s predecessor, C. D. Howe. 

Next on the list of Diefenbaker’s Easter- 
week burdens was the visit of French 
President Charles de Gaulle. The French 
leader had just finished a triumphal trip 
o London; he was paying Canada the 
-ompliment of visiting this country prior 
‘0 going on to the U.S. (Most touring 
igwigs make Ottawa a whistle-stop en 
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route home). For these reasons, as well 
as de Gaulle’s well-earned right to ac- 
claim, Prime Minister Diefenbaker hoped 
that this usually glum and self-conscious 
capital would whoop up a little enthusiasm 
for the great Frenchman. 

But not even the elements would co- 
operate. Ottawa, which probably endures 
the worst climate of any major Cana- 
dian city, came up with a typical “Spring” 
day, sub-freezing temperature, a_ whip- 
ping wind and a threat of rain. The air- 
port welcoming ceremonies had to be 
staged in a gloomy hangar beside the 
windswept runway. There were barely 
100 people outdoors as the de Gaulle 
entourage drove through the Ottawa 
Streets. 

As Diefenbaker’s luck would have it, 
de Gaulle had arrived on Easter Mon- 
day, a civil service holiday, and midtown 
Ottawa, fairly well populated with gaping 
civil servants on ordinary weekdays, was 
as deserted as a pasture. De Gaulle drew 
a better crowd and a few cheers when he 
placed a wreath on the war memorial 
two days later but there were by no means 
enough to erase the memory of that frigid 
reception in the capital. 

Just about this time, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker himself was learning some- 
thing about the vagaries of public in- 
terest in goodwill tours. For several weeks, 
the PM’s staff had been circulating in- 
vitations to newsmen asking them to bid 
for seats on the official plane taking 
Diefenbaker on his goodwill trip to Mexico. 
Ottawa newsmen usually jump at the 
chance of a foreign junket; their penny- 
pinching publishers frown on any travel 
expense except postage on applications 
for free railway passes. 

But for reasons that nobody could ex- 
plain, there were few takers of the Diefen- 
baker offer of a free trip to Mexico. In- 
deed, the guest list was so light that the 
PM’s aides finally passed the word that 
the chief was deeply disappointed about 
the apparent lack of interest in his Mexi- 
can journey. These beaters eventually 
rounded up enough newsmen to form a 
press party of creditable size, big enough 
to assure the Prime Minister that some 
news of his Mexican doings did drift 
back home. 
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Diefenbaker’s most gnawing worries 
during the Easter recess concerned the 
situation in South Africa. He was bothered 
not only by the events in South Africa 
themselves but by fears that the Canadiar 
public would misjudge his reaction t\ 
them. Before the adjournment, when op 
position speakers had proposed that Can 
ada denounce the South African gov 
ernment’s apartheid policy, the Prime 
Minister had very reluctantly turned aside 
all such demands. No one in parliamen 
and probably no citizen in this country 
was more aggrieved by the injustices i 
South Africa than was Diefenbaker, 
man whose professional and _ politica 
career had been heavily devoted to th« 
defence of civil liberties. 

But difficult though it was for him t 
do so, Diefenbaker overruled his strong 
emotions on the South African issue and 
held out, despite the strident opposition 
criticism. for a more practical approach 
His strategy was to wait until the forth- 
coming meeting of Commonwealth minis 
ters in London where he, Britain’s Mac 
millan and India’s Nehru and others can 
get the South African delegate aside and 
put the strongest personal pressure upon 
him to liberalize South Africa’s racial 
policies. If Canada were to come out with 
a public condemnation now, Diefenbaker 
reasoned, it might well be a factor to 
keep South Africa away from the con 
ference or even cause the country’s with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth. In that 
case, there would be no chance at al! 
of talking sense to the South Africans 
and the present situation would only con- 
tinue on its present course toward an in 
evitable explosion. 

Despite the good sense of Diefenbaker’s 
approach to the problem, the demand fo: 
Canadian condemnation of the South 
African Government is likely to continue 

Parliament has spent a great deal 0! 
time already in this session threshing ove 
issues which obviously could not bi 
settled by Commons debate. One suc! 
wrangle was about the worth of the Bo 
marc missile—a technical question that cai 
be settled only on the experimental launch 
ing pad. Another was the futile disput 
that raged for days on end about un 
employment statistics. Indeed, so muc 
time has been wasted on these and othe 
inconclusive discussions that  virtuall 
nothing has been accomplished as yet i 
debating actual legislation. As in pas 
sessions, the important legislative wor 
will be put off until summer is neare 
then it will be rammed through at heed 
less speed so that the MP’s can get awa 
for a midsummer holiday. 

The midsummer adjournment — rus 
could easily be avoided, of course, 
there were more serious debate and les 
idle talk in the early stages of the ses 
sion. But this easy solution never seem 
to work; our MP’s prove perennially thi 
they are quite incapable of such discipline 
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_ Lighter Side 


Homburgs and Haystacks 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


[HE REMARKABLE thing about Sir Anthony 
den was that he was always so right,” 
liss A. said, “and this book proves it. 
)pen it anywhere you like.” 

I opened Full Circle and read aloud 
we first thing that caught my eye. “Yes, 
\cheson is above all a loyal colleague. 

would never hesitate to go tiger-hunt- 
ig with him — ” 

“Well?” Miss A. asked. 

“IT was just wondering what being a 
oval colleague had to do with tiger-hunt- 
ng.” I said. “Loyal to who?” 

“Whom,” Miss A. said sharply. “Any- 
way, certainly not to the tiger.” 


I said after a moment, “I wouldn't have 
thought that Mr. Acheson was the tiger- 
hunting type, or Sir Anthony Eden either. 
| mean, they both seem to be more the 

ird-watching type. However. I daresay 
that is beside the point.” 

“The point is that he could depend on 
Mr. Acheson in a crisis,’ Miss A. said. 

\s he couldn’t on John Foster Dulles. 
Only naturally he is much too fine a 
Jiplomat to say that he would have hesi- 
‘ited to go tiger-hunting with Mr. Dulles.” 

“Or with Nasser,” I said. “He probably 
‘calized that when you go tiger-hunting 
vith General Nasser you ar¢ likely to 
.ome back like the young lady of Niger 

ith the smile on the face of the General.” 

“Nasser was wrong,” Miss A. said, 

Julles was wrong. Anthony Eden was 

ht. He was always right in any circum- 
inces demanding decision and action. 

far as I’m concerned, I would never 
sitate to go tiger-hunting with Sir 
ithony Eden.” 


“Well I would,” I said. “For one thing, 
like to be in a position where I can 
nb a tree without giving a bad im- 
-ssion. And for another, I still don’t 
ow what Sir Anthony means by a loyal 
league. Does he mean a colleague he 
uld be loyal to, or just a colleague 
0 would be loyal to Anthony Eden?” 
‘It's obvious you haven't read the 
> ok,” Miss A. said. 

' said I intended to read it just as soon 

it came off the three cent a day shelf. 

‘eanwhile, I've read all the ‘Man in the 


a 
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Black Homburg’ series they've been print- 
ing in the papers and I still say I wouldn't 
want to go tiger-hunting with Sir Anthony 
Eden. I'd want to be sure he hadn’t made 
some private arrangement with the native 
beaters, or something like that — ” 

“Sir Anthony has made the black hom- 
burg the symbol of civilized diplomacy 
over the whole world,” Miss A. said, going 
off at a proud tangent. 

“Just the same,” I said doggedly, “I not 
only wouldn't go tiger-hunting with Sir 
Anthony, I wouldn’t even go hat-hunting 
with him. I'd be afraid he would pick 
Out something fe happened to like — 
maybe a traditional British felt, maybe a 
calculated risk all wire and feathers — 
and order it sent up on approval. And 
if I said I didn’t like it and wouldn't buy 
it, he’d be terribly hurt. He’d say it was 
just the hat I needed, we simply differed 
in our sense of urgency. Or he’d say it 
mightn’t be my idea of a hat, or even 
his idea of a hat, but it was God’s idea of 
a hat—” 


Miss A. controlled herself with an ef- 
fort. “I can see there is no point in dis- 
cussing the matter with you,” she said. 
“Arguing with you is like trying to find 
a needle in a haystack.” 

“I wouldn’t even go hunting for needles 
in haystacks with Sir Anthony Eden,” I 
said. “He’d probably begin by saying that 
unfortunately I hadn’t a real conception 
of the structure and significance of hay- 
stacks, and he’d go on that while he was 
all in favor of a peaceful approach and 
taking the haystack apart piece by piece, 
he felt that he was simply exercising his 
trustee-concept of responsibility to hay- 
stacks in blowing this one to pieces. Only 
he wouldn’t find the needle. All he would 
find would be a remarkable justification 
for having missed it.” 

“And he would be absolutely right!” 
Miss A. cried triumphantly. “That's 
exactly what his book is about.” 

This left us both in good humor. Our 
argument, which has been going on ever 
since 1956, ended in satisfactory con- 
fusion, going round and round and getting 
nowhere. Full circle. 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


BEING A LOGICAL GAME, there are recurring 
patterns found in most chess opening traps 
in which dire punishment is quickly meted 
recklessness, presump- 
tion. over-caution, dilatoriness, or lack 
of simple foresight. But there are some. 
the product of deep analysis, so brilliant 
and complex that few could hope to fath- 
om over the board the maze of error into 
which a single move, credible enough on 
the surface. could engulf the uninformed. 
Here is one attributed to the investigations 
of William Steinitz. 
1.P-K4, P-K4, 2.Kt-KB3, 
B-B4; 4.P-Q3, P-Q3; 
Kt-B3; 6.B-KKt5S, P-KR3; 7.B- 
8.B-KKt3, P-KR4!; 9.Ktx- 
KtP. P-R5; 10.KtxP, PxB!!; 11.KtxQ. B- 
KAtS: 12.Q-Q2, Kt-Q5!; 13.Kt-B3, Kt- 
B6ch!: 14.PxKkt, BxP and mate follows. 
A copy of “25 Brilliant Traps in the 
Chess Openings” (3rd Series), may be 


out to greediness, 


Piano) 
3.B-B4, 


(Giuoco 
Kt-QB3: 
5.Castles. 


R4?. P-KKt4!; 


ACROSS 


1. 5 An old shop of Dickens proved fatal to Tom, 


(9.6.3.3) 


9 Wash a dowager when you lose a wager. 
{0 When physical, it’s not only for jerks. (8) 
to view this 


{1 Abraham went around taking fifty 
Moorish citadel. (8) 
13 Make change in pieces of money, 
14+ Mortified at being a bad actor at heart. 
15 Mother’s wise to have one, 
{ / ) 
17 Battles, with night fliers in the rear. (7) 
20 Just imagine! You eat and drink to 
24 Nice to be near it on the Riviera. (6) 
26 The income of the idle rich? (8) 


27 White turns to red, like leaves in autumn. (8) 
camp surely includes some. (6) 
29 We wouldn't be feeling so badly were the thunder a change. 


28 A war prisoners’ c 


12 Turntable? (5) 


i6 Thalia is one, and is meant to. (5) 


(6) 


not the folding kind. (6) 
(7) 
as long as it doesn’t rub her out. 


strike 


obtained on request, enclosing a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 


Solution of Problem No. 243 (Funk) 
Key, 1.P-K7. 


Problem No. 244, by E. Holladay (lst 
Prize. “Chess”, 1958). 
White mates in two. (10 + 7) 





For The Search-Party 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
perhaps. 


ancient 


an attitude. (7) 


Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


“HERE'S 
week,” 


paper on his desk. 


ANOTHER one, 
said John, pointing to a sheet >f 


the second 1 js 


“Remember that P z- 


zler we did not long ago?” 


“Wel” 
the one 


Charlie chuckled. 
about an 


“If you moan 


invoice, don't fo: et 


I figured it out for you.” 


John smiled. 
interested. Now take a 


got me 
this one.” 
His partner 


“What's odd about it?” 
the total amount in cents is the 


“Why, 


and so \ pu 
look at 


“Sure you did, 


looked, but shook his hed, 
he asked. 


cube of the cents. added to the square of 


the dollars,” 
few days ago 
“Well, 


explained John. “And a 
we also had one like this.” 


I guess that does seem odd. Was 


it just the same amount as this?” 


John thought a moment. 


he replied. “I 


“No, it wasn’t.” 
forget the exact figures, but 


this one’s quite a bit more.” 


Charlie figured it out. 
know the amounts of both 
Answer on Page 44. 


But we'd like to 
invoices. 
(126) 


eS Oe ae a 


rT tL te ee 


(3.3.7) 
DOWN 

2 Supports, but not the young at heart. (7 

3. Where to find an Indian with a tail? (7 

4+ See 28D 

5 See 1 

6 They were once bent on making engagements. as it were. (5) 

7 Servants holding the means of entrance, not necessarily door- —_ Sptution to last puzzle 
men. (7) ; 

8 Resulting from a change of genus in this case. (7) ACROSS 


1 Lavender 
5 Tragic 


18 When this is over you'll be speechless! (7) 10 Aroused 
19 Ban shebeens when Ben’s out looking for spirit. (7) 11 Mistral 
21 Father joined the British flyers in an unusual way to get it— 12 Emerged 


in the officers’ mess, perhaps. (7) 
__ 
fession. (7) 
Do it up when going into the cold. (6) 
25 Parts of fish? (5) 


23 


28. 4 The cause of Miss Daw’s ups-and-downs. (3.- 


° 
a2 





13 Spiders 


22 Not a Jack-of-all-trades—he’s headed for the top in his pro- 14 Stayed 


16 Inertia 

18 Own 

19, 22 Concord 
3) grapes 


26 Termite 
27 Midwife 
28 Teatime 
29 Nitwits 
30 Casket 
31 Chargers 


DOWN 
1 Loafer 
2 Violent 
3 Nosegav 
4 Ended 





6 Restive 

7 Garment 

8 Colossal 

9 Amassing 

15 Dodderer 

17 Ecstatic 

20 Normans 

21 Orifice 

23 Auditor 

24 Edifice 

25 Verses y 
27 Munch (93) 


SATURDAY NIH! 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


competitive Sport, Brains Division 


NbDAY from 4.30 to 7.00 p.m. is tele- 
sion’s prestige period, and it defends it 
oggedly against the shiftings of sponsor- 
ip and the apathy of a considerable part 
the public. From 4.30 on, the poli- 
(cians face the nation, and the nation, 
hether it likes it or not, faces the scien- 
tists. presented by Charles Collingwood, 
ihe musicians, poets, physicists, philoso- 
phers and historians assembled by 
Edward Murrow, and the generals, tech- 
nologists and missile operators introduced 
by Walter Cronkite. 

These are all praiseworthy programs 
and they give one, as they are meant to 
do. a fine Sabbatical sense of  self-im- 
provement. College Bowl Quiz, however, 
is the only one of the late Sunday after- 
noon programs that is likely to hold the 
more restive captive audience firmly in 
place. At its best it can be as fast, com- 
petitive, and brilliantly organized as a 
Stanley Cup playoff. 

Few people regretted the passing of the 
big money quiz shows. From the first, the 
sponsors had assumed that the public was 
chiefly interested in the large sums of 

\oney that were changing hands, and the 
producers continued to pile up the awards 

ore and more dizzily and dubiously till 
iiey ended with the unhappy discovery 

at money doesn’t necessarily talk, but 
ontestants do. Meanwhile, the programs 

id grown top-heavy and repetitive, and 

ie devices used to heighten suspense, in- 

uding the sweatings and stallings in the 
ation booth, left the viewers bored 
ther than impatient. Even if moral out- 
ge hadn't finally swept the high-payoff 
iz from the air, general apathy would 
ve brought the same result. Long be- 
re the end, big money had ceased to be 
ieresting to anyone but the contestants. 

College Bowl Quiz, the only serious 

iZ program to survive last year’s holo- 

ist, made no such initial error. The 
iount of money to change hands on 

S program is relatively small — a 

500 scholarship for the winning team 

1 a $500 one for the losing team, the 

ards in each case going to the colleges 
( oresented, rather than to the contestants 
' omselves. This arrangement rules out 

question of collusion, unless you are 
| ‘pared to suspect the rigging of entire 
| culties. In any case, the awards play a 


‘ Nparatively small part in the program, 
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which is concerned exclusively with com- 
petition and is run as closely as possible 
along the lines of a sporting event. 

The rules are tight, and tightly en- 
forced. The two teams are given a pre- 
liminary or toss-up question and the first 
team to press the buzzer is given a shot 
at the answer. If the answer is correct 
the team gets another chance at a higher 
score. If it fumbles, the ball passes to 
the opposing team. Anyone is free to 
answer a question before it is actually 
out of the questioner’s mouth. If the 
answer is correct the team makes points. 
If it is wrong the team is penalized. The 
questions range over practically the whole 
field of human knowledge and the pace 
is a killing one — or would be for any- 
one with less than a push-button memory 
and flawless reflexes. Anyone, that is to 
say, but a picked honor student under 
twenty-one years of age. 

It doesn’t make much difference that 
the contestants here are competing with 
their brains rather than with their muscles, 
since their minds race almost visibly. Re- 
cently a New York University team won 
for three weeks in succession and seemed. 
up till half-time, to be likely to bring off 
a fourth victory. Then a member of the 
competing Colgate team, a fast man with 


the buzzer, took over and began running 
up the score. Every time he scored his 
team-mates crowded around and threw 
their arms about his neck, exactly like a 
hockey team when the puck goes into the 
net. Spectacular turns of this sort are 
fairly common on The College Bowl and 
they mean a lot to the victorious teams, 
which are now greeted like triumphant 
football squads on their return to their 
alma maters from the playing fields of 
Radio City. 

When the big money quiz made its first 
appearance, there was general and as- 
tonished rejoicing at the discovery that 
any sort of intellectual competition could 
attract a mass audience. With the un- 
masking of some of the more spectacular 
prodigies, however, the quiz type of en- 
tertainment was instantly and universally 
discredited. This was unfortunate, for 
when it is shorn of its foolish mumbo- 
jumbo — the sealed envelopes, the isola 
tion booths, the public cheque presenta- 
tions, the arch quizmaster — the quiz 
show can be one of the liveliest forms of 
entertainment that television has yet de- 
vised. 

There is none of this impeding non- 
sense in College Bowl. The master of 
ceremonies, Allen Ludden, raps out his 
questions like a public examiner and his 
decisions like a referee. Warmup prac- 
tises take place offscreen, and apart from 
a few minutes relaxation at half-time the 
contestants are playing their hardest every 
instant. Sometimes they guess, or fumble 
wildly. Most of the time, however, they 
leave the viewer with a rather badly 
shaken estimate of his own memory, 
general information, and reflexes. The 
College Bowl contestants are probably 
the liveliest-minded group anywhere on 
the air. 
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Japan’s medieval castles are noted for 


Castle. 


architecture. Main “keep” of Osaka 





their Kintaibashi Bridge in Iwaku 


ni City is well known for the gracefui- 
ness of its curves, delicately framed in arches of cherry blossoms. 
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The Inland Sea: Japan’s Byway of Beauty 


To BE sURE that a deviation from the 
beaten travel track will lead to the right 
kind of experience, at first you need to 
know that the people along the way will 
be friendly. And if the aim is to sacri- 
fice mileage for maximum human con- 
tact. the region of travel must at once 
be small, yet represent socially the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Few countries foot the bill for this 
kind of holiday better than Japan; and 
no region in this Oriental wonderland 
is more suited to it than the Inland Sea. 

A narrow waterway with densely pop- 
ulated shores and islands, the Inland Sea 
separates the main Japanese island, Hon- 
shu, from two of the other large islands, 
Shikoku and Kyushu. It is about 240 
miles long and from four to 40 miles 
wide, extending from Awaji Island, off- 
shore from the great port of Kobe, to 















by Harry E. Mercer 


Shimonoseki on the southern tip’ of 
Honshu. 

Peppering a rugged shoreline and more 
than 700 islands are villages, towns and 
cities that display Japanese life in all its 
complexity and fascination. The strange 
paradoxes that are Japan are everywhere 
at hand throughout the Inland Sea. East 
and West overlap, synthesising into a 
new kind of civilization. 

Official tourist routes, beginning at 
Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, cover much of 
this region. Modern trains and coaches 
keep tight schedules. But there’s a more 
fitting kind of Inland Sea conveyance for 
the freelance traveller: the ferries. Hun- 
dreds of these ply regularly between 
coastal towns and the islands. When trav- 
elling with the Japanese, a courteous and 
helpful people, voyages of several miles 
often cost less than 25 cents. 


The giant Buddha at Kamakura is one 


of the world’s most pictured objects. 





Shinto dances performed with verve by masked dan- 
cers are popular attractions at Japanese shrines. 


Plush rooms at the Inland Sea’s latest 
tourist hotel—the Hotel New Hiroshima 
—are only $3 a day. But a thousand by- 
way hotels offer cosy, clean accommoda- 
tion for a fraction of that sum. 

Kobe, a bustling seaport with a popu- 
lation exceeding 1,000,000, is only a 
short ferry ride from the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Inland Sea. In sight from the 
ferry terminal at Kobe is Awaji Island. 
With quaint politeness, an official ushered 
us to the right boat. For little less than 
ten cents each we were taken to the 
island, and for something like 50 cents 
we spent the night in a hotel room that 
came out of an Oriental fairy tale. 

Tourist hotels in Japan are much the 
same as our own. But this one, we were 
later to discover, simulated the typical 
Japanese home. Cleanliness was every- 
where apparent, from the lobby whcre 





Japan’s highest peak is famous \\'t. 
Fuji. In foreground is a typical far . 
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isitors to Japan rarely fail to be im- 


pressed by gates leading to shrines. 
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{ncient tea ceremonial is a rite still 


practised by 
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kimono-clad_ Japanese. 
uu take off your shoes, to the large. 
ry bedroom, which was fragrant with 
e smell of sandalwood. The floors were 
wall-to-wall with thick straw 
its. Sliding walls replaced doors and 
only piece of furniture in the room 
is a low table. It was comfortable 
eping on the floor. 


vered 


More of the typically Japanese awaited 
next morning. Few Japanese customs 
| beliefs, we were soon to learn, escape 
ne kind of ceremonious recognition. 


-) calendar month is without several 


‘lic parades or festivals. Some of 
se, staged on certain days in various 
ts, are: the Firemen’s Parade, the 
ing of the Grass, the Bean Throwing 
tival, the Lighting of the Lanterns, 
ldha’s Birthday, the Bamboo Cutting 
tival, the Music Festival, Children’s 
ine Visiting Day. 


Jur introduction to this Japanese in- 
ition at Awaji was the Harvest Fes- 
|. The entire population of the town, 
dressed in Sunday best, jammed the 
ow streets. Gay banners and bright 
er decorations made every viewpoint 
ot of color. 


hief performers were several hundred 
01 girls, Doll-like in colorful national 
s, they danced in rows of ten, moving 
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Japan’s Inland Sea photographed in the evening from Washuzan Hill 


at tip of Kojima Peninsula 


slowly down the main street towards a 
hilltop temple some distance off. A_ si- 
lent, thoughtful crowd followed, leaving 
the town almost deserted. 


Derived from ancient folklore, Japa- 
nese pageants are theatrical and highly 
symbolic. Spectators are able to interpret 
each dance step and stylised movement. 
viewing the whole for what it is—an 
appeal to higher forces for good fortune 
in a forthcoming community event, or 
an offer of thanksgiving. 





This love of the picturesque is evident 
everywhere. Whether viewed from ferry 
boat or highway coach, the conscious 
striving of an artistic race to beautify an 
already lovely countryside is always ap- 
parent. Even the results of back-breaking 
toil look beautiful in Japan. 

Terraced gardens, a never-ending tap- 
estry along the shores of the Inland Sea, 
climb high up to the forests that crown 
the steep hills. Countless towns and vil- 
lages, wedged in tight knots on the shore- 
line, defy an appalling lack of space 
with thousands of miniature’ gardens. 
Backyards of bamboo and paper houses, 
many of which are only a few yards 
square, sprout at least one carefully 
pruned cherry tree. 


Kure city, midway down the Inland 





reflects the tranquility of island life. 


Sea, typifies Japan in another way. It is 
one of the nation’s great shipbuilding 
centres, one of the giant industrial ports 
that has helped make Japan the world’s 
leading shipbuilder. From a jungle of 
steel superstructure dominating the entire 
northern waterfront, the urgent. clatter 
of industry can be heard 24 hours a day. 

The long valley that splits Kure’s 
sprawling residential area in two _ is 
choked with modern factories. On con- 
stant view here is another of the great 
paradoxes of Japan—the sight of coolies 
hauling crude springless carts, as_ their 
ancestors did 1,000 years before them, 
along streets lined with modern industrial 
plants. A few hundred yards back on 
the hillsides, farmers till the soil of 
terraced fields with primitive wooden 
plows. 

Twenty minutes by ferry from Kure 
is the sacred island of Miyajima, the 
Inland Sea’s most popular holiday resort. 
The site of the ancient Itsukushima 
Shrine, Miyajima is something of a 
Mecca for the Japanese. Despite great 
local pressure of population, much of 
the island is reserved as parkland. Many 
of the huge ceremonial buildings were 
in use while Europe endured the Dark 
Tame deer roam _ the _ beautiful 
woodlands of the island unmolested. 
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give your graduate the 
wonderful world of travel 


Cap the climax of those college years with the 
greatest gift of all... travel! Nothing can en- 
rich an education so perfectly, or add so many 
treasured memories. Your expert ASTA travel 
agent can help you select the right gift-trip for 
your favorite graduate ...and can keep it with- 
in your budget, too! Why not see him today? 


Top travel agents everywhere display 
oS ¥ ov 






this sign of superior service. 
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Finest cuisine salt-water pool 


For reservations, consult your travel agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, LTD. 


759 VICTORIA SQUARE 


Montreal AV. 8-0231 





Artists, many of whom sketch exceile 
portraits of visitors on township sid 
walks, travel great distances to paint 1! 
scenery of Miyajima, which is perha 
the most revered and enchanting isla: 
of Japan. 

Ironically, the people of peaceful Miy 
jima were given a grandstand view 
mankind’s greatest stroke of destructiv - 
ness—the atom bombing of Hiroshim . 
This city, the Inland Sea’s largest, is on , 
a few miles away on Honshu Islan‘. 
Rehabilitated under the Peace City Co - 
struction Project, Hiroshima today bea s 
no scars. Directly beneath the spot 4.0 
feet up where the bomb exploded now 
stands the Peace Tower. 


Surrounding this lofty monument 
the region’s best shopping centre. Souve- 
nirs of the catastrophe, many. of douti- 
ful origin, are on sale in marketpla 
stalls. Better shopping bargains are ava'! 
able in the larger stores. There, silk, cul- 
tured pearls, bamboo works, laquer wa: 
and excellent color prints are sur- 
prisingly cheap. Cameras retail for abou 
half the usual North American prices 
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In townships and tiny villages where 
tourists never go, we noticed a pattern 
of reaction to our presence with the 
Japanese. At first they stood back, ob- 
serving our progress from a_ distance. 
But a smile and the slightest show of 
curiosity on our part brought an instant 
response. Then it became the personal 
concern of all to explain the object of 
curiosity. 

Japanese children are shy, but friendly, 
Small girls, wearing the universal school 
uniform which resembles a sailor's suit, 
look for all the world like neat dolls. 
Several dozen children followed uu 
through one small village, eagerly posin 
for photographs, pointing out anythin 
they thought would interest us. 
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Manners and politeness are a studie 
art with the Japanese. Formal soc al 
behaviour assumes a code strict enouch 
to become tiresome to the casual West- 
erner. The Japanese bow profusely when 
meeting or parting and demonstrate that 
your company, or something you hive 
said, is a pleasure to them by inhal.og 
noisily through their teeth. 

It is hazardous for the visitor to 
attempt the language, for apart from ‘ts 
grammar and pronunciation difficult °s, 
it has both polite and impolite versic 1s. 
“Good morning” in Japanese is “Oha 9’ 
(pronounced “Ohio”), but this is an 1- 
polite term, used when addressing an 2- 
ferior. To be polite, you must tack 31 
the otherwise meaningless word “go. ti- 
masu”,. 

It impresses the Japanese more if }0U 
stick to English, and be yourself. T at 
way they are likely to befriend you < 1d 
show you parts of a delightful and se: si- 
tive way of life that you could ne er 
dig out of a guide book. 


SATURDAY NIG IT 
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give your graduate the 
wonderful world of travel 


Cap the climax of those college years with the 
greatest gift of all... travel! Nothing can en- 
rich an education so perfectly, or add so many 
treasured memories. Your expert ASTA travel 
agent can help you select the right gift-trip for 
your favorite graduate ...and can keep it with- 
in your budget, too! Why not see him today? 
Heal S007, 

4 Top travel agents everywhere display 
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Artists, many of whom sketch excellen 
portraits of visitors on township side 
walks, travel great distances to paint th: 
scenery of Miyajima, which is perhap 
the most revered and enchanting islan 
of Japan. 

Ironically, the people of peaceful Miya 
were given a grandstand view o 


ness—the atom bombing of Hiroshima 
This city, the Inland Sea’s largest, is onl 
a few miles away on Honshu Island 
Rehabilitated under the Peace City Con 
struction Project, Hiroshima today bear 
no scars. Directly beneath the spot 4.00: 
feet up where the bomb exploded noy 
stands the Peace Tower. 


Surrounding this lofty monument i 
the region’s best shopping centre. Souve 
nirs of the catastrophe, many. of doubt- 
ful origin, are on sale in marketplace 
stalls. Better shopping bargains are avail- 
able in the larger stores. There, silk, cul- 
tured pearls, bamboo works, laquer ware 
and excellent color prints are sur- 
prisingly cheap. Cameras retail for about 
half the usual North American prices. 


In townships and tiny villages where 
tourists never go, we noticed a pattern 
of reaction to our presence with the 
Japanese. At first they stood back, ob- 
serving our progress from a_ distance. 
But a smile and the slightest show of 
curiosity on our part brought an instant 
response. Then it became the personal 
concern of all to explain the object of 
curiosity. 

Japanese children are shy, but friendly 
Smail girls, wearing the universal schoo! 
uniform which resembles a sailor’s suit, 
look for all the world like neat dolls. 
Several dozen children followed us 
through one small village, eagerly posing 
for photographs, pointing out anything 
they thought would interest us. 

Manners and politeness are a_ studied 
art with the Japanese. Formal social 
behaviour assumes a code strict enoug! 
to become tiresome to the casual West 
erner. The Japanese bow profusely when 
meeting or parting and demonstrate the: 
your company, or something you hav 
said, is a pleasure to them by inhalin: 
noisily through their teeth. 


It is hazardous for the visitor 1 
attempt the language, for apart from 13 
grammar and pronunciation difficultie , 
it has both polite and impolite version . 
“Good morning” in Japanese is “Ohayc ’ 
(pronounced “Ohio”), but this is an in- 
polite term, used when addressing an 1: - 
ferior. To be polite, you must tack ¢1 
the otherwise meaningless word “goza - 
masu”. 

It impresses the Japanese more if yc! 
stick to English, and be yourself. Thit 
way they are likely to befriend you ari 
show you parts of a delightful and sens - 
tive way of life that you. could never 
dig out of a guide book. 
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WHEN 
IN 
DOUBT... 


About any insurance prob- 
lem, see your local Agent. 
Remember he can_ give 
expert advice on how to 
plan your security . . . and 
protect your possessions. 


. . . and when you 
think of insurance... 


think of this “Shield” 





... and the protection 
it offers... 

in these types of 
insurance: 


FIRE 

INLAND MARINE 
OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
BONDS 
MULTI-PERIL 


THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE GROUP 


Canadian Head Office: 
TORONTO 
Branch Offices: 
Saint John * Quebec + Montreal 
Winnipeg + Calgary * Vancouver 





Insurance 


by William Sclater 


Furniture Replacement 


Some of our household furniture was 
bought when we married 30 years ago. 
We have set a valuation of $3,000 on 
all of it and insured it for that amount. 
In the event of total destruction by fire 
would it be possible for us to collect 
$3,000 and, if not, on what basis would 
compensation he calculated?—V.H., Tor- 


Onto. 


Actual cash value at the time of the total 
loss, based of course on depreciated value 
since purchase. up to the maximum of 
$3.000. 


Policy Expiry Date 


Is there a legal period of grace, after the 
due date specified in a policy, for pay- 
ment for the renewal of policyv?—V.W., 
Toronto. 


A policy expires on the expiry date given 
on the policy. Many a lawsuit has been 
fought because a loss occurred within 
a few hours after the expiry date and 
the insured claimed intent of renewal. 
There is no legal period of grace allowed 
for such renewal. It is up to the insured 
to renew before the policy expires. 
Some agents will take a renewal over 
the telephone and hold an insured covered 
until the renewal form is signed but this 
is up to the agent. There is no legal onus 
to do so. Some agents will allow payment 
over a period also, but that again is in- 
dividual option. Best take no chances. 


Continuing Cover 


Is an auto insurance policy automatically 
terminated by the death of the insured? 
If there is an accident afterwards, when 
some other person is driving the car, will 
the former insurance policy have been 
automatically terminated and no longer 
apply?—A.V., Kitchener. 


Not according to the Ontario Court of 
Appeals. These jurists have ruled against 
an insurance company refusing to pay 
a claim because the insured had died be- 
fore an accident. This means that if an 
insured takes out an auto policy for one 
year in February, and dies in May, the 
policy is still operational. This important 
judgment held that the true significance 


of the personal element in such a polic\ 
is only that it is non-assignable, not tha 
it is automatically terminated by the 
death of the insured. 


Where to Buy 


When my present fire insurance policie: 
expire I am thinking of transferring then 
to Canadian companies. Would this bi 
of any particular advantage to the Cana 
dian economy if it became general prac 
tice?—W.H., Toronto. 


All insurance companies operating in 
Canada must put up ample reserves and 
meet the requirements of the Canadian 
Government for the protection of al! 
policyholders. Competition is the life ot 
trade. We all benefit greatly from the 
vigorous competition of U.K. and U.S 
companies vying with our Canadian com 
panies in this market. 

Bear in mind also that 1,500,000 people 
in 50 different countries cwn policies in 
Canadian life insurance companies in the 
amount of $10.4 billions and assets oi 
Canadian companies abroad amount to 
about 34% of the total assets of all 
Dominion registered companies. This “in 
visible” export of insurance is of grea! 
benefit to Canada and we draw good 
returns from these overseas investments 
One of the rights of free people is th 
privilege of buying where they please 
This is a free country and it’s your money 


20-Pay-Life 


My insurance agent has recommende 
that I buy a 20-pay-life insurance policy 
He says that, for my needs, it is bette 
than other kinds. But I am confused stil 
Is term insurance or whole life not goo 
for me too? What are the difference 
please?—Olga & Fedor B., Winnipeg. 


Term insurance is insurance that is goo 
only for a set term and must be renewec 
usually annually. You can buy term wil 
a convertible option that may be exe! 
cised later but term insurance is basicall 
a temporary insurance protection thi 
costs more as you grow older. It hi 
some very good uses and does an e» 
cellent job in its place but I think yo 
are much better with whole life or 2( 
pay-life in the long run. 

Term insurance is often recommende | 
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to cover the mortgage in case the bread- 


winner dies and can be renewed for a | 


smaller sum as the mortgage is reduced 
until it is finally paid off. But you’ve paid 
out that money for protection and, if you 
survive, you have nothing to show for it 
in cash or insurance cover. That is why, 
even to cover the mortgage, I think you 
ire well advised to increase your life in- 
surance protection if it is at all possible 
io make the additional premium _ pay- 
ments. You benefit in the long run. 

A great fallacy of youth today is that 
you make more money when you're older 
and can then better afford to pay higher 
insurance premiums. That's the _ pot-of- 
gold - at - the -end - of - the - rainbow - thinking 
but what happens when you don’t find 
the rainbow? Look at the old age homes. 
Look at the thousands of our older citi- 


zens who have to exist (and that’s the 


word) on the pitiful pittance of the old- 


age pension. That’s why I like 20-pay- | 


life. To me, buying insurance is basically 
the same as buying a house. You aim to 
get it paid up as soon as you can and 
then it’s yours for life. 


Take your life insurance agent’s advice | 


and buy that 20-pay-life policy. You will 
not regret it and when you get into your 
senior years you'll be able to take life a 
little easier because your insurance is 
paid up and available to buy an annuity 
to make life more comfortable when it’s 
added to the pension. 


Life Expectation 
Since I will soon be 21, 1 am thinking of 
planning my life insurance protection on 
the average expectation of life. What is 
this? —G.deV., Montreal. 


'f you plan your life insurance coverage 


on the expectation of life of your present 


ige, as figured out by two Canadian and 
wo U.S. sources, you are going to have 
t bleak future in your senior years. The 
‘Ss. figures are 42 and 45 years. Cana- 
lian figures are slightly more hopeful at 
7 and 51 vears. But if I were you, I'd 
ike the statement that the years of a 
nan are three score years and ten. Short 
f atom bombs, taxes and viruses, many 
f us will make the quota and still have 
little in hand. So figure your statistics 
ccordingly. 


\utos in Mexico 

Vill my auto insurance policy with 
100,000 inclusive limits protect me_ if 
drive to Mexico City with friends for 
ication?—John H., Orillia. 


‘O, sir. Mexican authorities insist that 
andard auto coverage with collision and 
edical expense for occupants be taken 


(ut with Mexican insurance companies. 


ates depend on duration of the trip. 
Overage is available through your auto 


«gent here. He can get it for you. 
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WHY MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 
LOOK TO A TRUST COMPANY 
WHEN PLANNING FAMILY SECURITY 





Here is a man who is enjoying life. He is no longer worried about his family’s 

future security. To help him plan his estate he relied on trust company 

experience as other men of responsibility have done. And he appointed a 

trust company as his executor knowing that its specialized experience in 

estate administration will provide invaluable guidance and assistance to his 

wife and children. These long established institutions maintain 180 offices (| 
across Canada. There is one near you. To find out how you and your family | | 
can benefit from their services enquire from any of 


THE TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


The nation’s most experienced executors and trustees 
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Purchasers 
| and 
. e 
| Distributors 
| 
| of 
Government, Roval Bank Rights is $129, against $71 for one of the other 
aes ‘achat dia sai companies and $20 for ee Yet 
2 Why is Rova ank issuing more stock 3 gas ‘ i f 
Municipal and why is it not registering the offering oe Soma, a a a 
in the U.S.? Is there any way the U.S. This is accomplished by a greater re- 
and shareholder can get in on the offering? turn per dollar invested. By the end of 
¢C . —T. E., Buffalo, N.Y. this year, the company will have invested 
orporation en : : s $2 for every dollar of revenue. This com- 
a Royal Bank’s issuing of rights is to bring pares with an average of $2.11 per dollar 
Securilies | capital funds of the bank more into line of revenue for the gas industry as a whole 
with the volume of business transacted so thas Khaleel States. 
ane —_ es ee: ee: Se Company officials report that the maxi- 
® liabilities. en : 
The offer covers 604,800 shares of ™U™ esd WR ey SOLES, 
; ; 000 cubic feet last year, should reach 
A. E. Ames & Co. cages es we er + nee ah tae 130,000,000 cubic feet this year, could be 
Limited dian currency to be issued to shareholders trighs thin ‘femes 40 genre ‘thenes ‘endl that 
of record March 23 at the rate of one : : 
Business Established 1889 share for each 10 shares held. Subscrip- _ could be more than doubled by 
. | tion warrants were mailed about April 4 ie. . _ 
er eee er and June 27 is the date by which the Future long-term supplies of — 
LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA offer is to be accepted. The subscription eageeny assured ns the cRNA. Be- 
i apne, ee price is payable in 10 installments of $4.15 sides this, NONG system 7 and paid 
| at one-month intervals to April 6, 1961. for and is capable of serving four times 
ia ccectienaeeieeiane eatin The new issue is not registered under as many customers as the company now 
the U.S. Securities Act of 1933 because h®°: i ; ; 
this would entail the supplying of informa- : Additional ei: will be ae 
bi \ te -which we js rom time to time and a convertible pre- 
--ehearing a lot about Kite e oo . tg ferred stock has been created. Of the 
MUTUAL FUNDS are not being offered to shareholders !00.000 authorized shares of $50 par 
| lately? whose address is listed in the United wale, on ee ae — er 
| e States. However, subscription rights are ‘!0" — is three and a third common 
| being offered to U.S. shareholders which, Shares for one preferred till April 1, 1965. 
We have prepared a though not exercisable, are transferable then two and a half common for each 
| brief and simply saci saan te anil preferred until April 1, 1969. 
written description The U.S. shareholder can participate in No more equity financing will be 
about one of the best- effect by selling his rights and then pur- needed until the fall of 1962. 


CORPORATE 
INVESTORS 


Ask your Investment 
Dealer or write 


TROJAN SECURITIES 
LIMITED 
67 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
EMpire 4-1381 
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in Toronto —the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 
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chasing on the open market the equivalent 
number of shares to which his rights 
would entitle him to subscribe if he were 
a resident in Canada. The proceeds of 
the rights sale will reduce net cost of his 
purchase and, all other things being equal, 
his net cost will only slightly exceed the 
subscription price. The excess will be 
represented by brokerage commissions. 


NONG Prospects 


Please give me a run down on the pros- 
pects of Northern Ontario Natural Gas. 
—M.1., Winnipeg. 


Although Northern Ontario Natural Gas 
operates in an area some people consider 
a wilderness, officials claim the company’s 
financial return per customer is greater 
than that of two other firms operating in 
two Eastern Ontario communities. 

They say NONG return per customer 


Mutual Funds 


Will you explain the difference betwee: 
no-load and front-end-load mutual funds. 
—W. H., Montreal. 


The price which the investor pays fo 
garden-variety mutual funds usually in 
cludes a 7% to 9% non-refundable mark 
up over the price at which a _ pro-rat 
share of the portfolio could be acquire 
directly on the open market. The marku 
or load is absorbed by advertising an 
sales cost and profits for the promote! 
of the fund, and pays none of the mar 
agement expenses of the fund, which are 
charge on subsequent income. 

Numerous in the U.S.A., but relativel 
rare in Canada, no-load funds are, as th 
name implies, sold on a net basis, i.e. ¢ 
the portfolio value. The fund’s sponsor: 
obtain their profits out of fees for mana:- 
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ig the fund. Should the investor wish to 
ol his fund shares, the sponsors will buy 
rem back at 1% below the equity's 
reak-up value. 

Canada’s few no-load funds are un- 
oubtedly the forerunners of a substantial 
‘end in the direction of this type of fund. 
he net basis on which it can be acquired 
icreases its attractions to the large in- 
estor, who is already moving in the direc- 
on of managed investment. 

The front-end load is a device for pro- 
iding incentive to the salesmen of cer- 
iin load-fund shares to sell contractual 
lans. In these plans: the fund's selling 
gents skim the mark up or “front-end 
oad” off the top and, since this is not 
efundable, the investor who drops out of 


| ne plan loses it. In this respect the plan 
esembles life insurance, on which half 

\ ir more of the total sales commission is 

> iraditionally met out of the first year’s 
premium. 


‘ Some load-fund sponsors will not sell 
r iront end-load plans, holding that a con- 


1 iractual plan makes the purchase of fund 
> hares compulsory where it should be 
t voluntary. 
y Promoters of the front-end plan, on the 
other hand, claim that it provides the 
e necessary incentive for salesmen to do an 
‘. educational job on people who would not 
d otherwise become investors. The promo- 
5 iers, Of course, scarcely rate as disin- 
W terested observers. 
d : 
‘ security Freehold 
in old adage concerning common stocks 
wd s that a stock is worth only what a buyer 
- ‘ willing to pay. On the other hand, the 
” ssets of a company do not fluctuate with 
re market value of its stock and should 
o herefore remain relatively constant. In a 
ecent publication I noticed that a finan- 
be al house had estimated the net tangible 
ssets of Security Freehold Petroleums 
imited at $11.23 per share. The stock is, 
understand, trading at about $4.50. Is 
rere any explanation for the spread be- 
veen $4.50 and $11.23? I understand that 
| the oil stocks are presently depressed 
it there would seem to be an excep- 
onally large divergence between these 
fo o figures—A. O., Toronto. 
in . ; ; 
rk he disparity between the market and 
ws set value of Security Freehold Petro- 
x ums appears largely to reflect the fuzzy 
va itlook for the oil industry. This makes 
a 1 early substantial increase in earnings 
iprobable. At the same time, the stock 
fel : 
pears to be a _ bargain for the far- 
es thted. The company has an_ ultimate 
, ‘ .rnings potential much greater than that 
| flected in the current stock price. This 
vel pears to be dominated by the short- 
th m outlook for earnings, which were 
C ily 24 cents a share in 1959. 
“a Security Freehold is a land holding and 
sH \. AY 14th, 1960 




















IF YOU ARE 


Personal Executor 


OF AN ESTATE... 














Let Canada Permanent relieve you of much 
of the burden you carry in personally administering 
an estate ... the demands on your time— 

the complexity of regulations and procedures 

you must follow—even the embarrassment of 
conflicting demands from beneficiaries. 


Canada Permanent’s Estate Agency 
service gives you the invaluable benefits of 
experience—responsibility—constant 
availability—specialized knowledge. 





Telephone or write for full details of this helpful service 


Canada Permanent 


Established 1855 


TRUST SERVICES, SAVINGS, MORTGAGE LOANS 
HEAD OFFICE: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 


HALIFAX SAINT JOHN MONTREAL PORT HOPE HAMILTON BRANTFORD 
WOODSTOCK WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


BRANCHES: 
KITCHENER 



















Envelopes... 
your 


calling cards 
by mail! 


ou’l 
strong impression 
with 


“SAFETY SEAL” 


Specify “Safety Seal’ envelopes 
«they're right for every accasion. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS NO.1CUP NO. 5 CUP 
Pree (GIN BASE) (RYE BASE) 





e Toronto 
Vancouver 


Halifax e Montreal 


Served with pride — enjoyed with pleasure 
Winnipeg e 


all over the world. 
Sa TRS ANUS SEER NE MERE CAI S 
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Inquire about 


THE NEW 


Get free prospectus and 
27-year record from any 
Investment Dealer or Broker 
or mail this to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
td. 


L 
507 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 





THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 291 





Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of 
fifty-two and one-half cents 
(5214¢) per share upon the 
outstanding capital stock of 
this bank has been declared for 
the current quarter and will be 
pavable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Wednes- 
day. the 1st day of June, 1960, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 30th 
day of April, 1960; shares not 
fully paid for by the 30th day 
of April, 1960, to rank for the 
purpose of the said dividend to 
the extent of the payments 
made on or before that date 
on the said shares respectively. 

By order of the Board. 

W. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., 
April 19, 1960. 
® & 


Sint 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given’ that a 
Dividend of seventeen and_ one-half 
cents (17%c) per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Shares’ of Simpsons, 
Limited has been declared payable June 
15, 1960 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on May 13, 1960. 


By order of the Board. 


k. W. Kernaghan, 
Secretary 





Toronto, April 19, 1960 
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oil and natural gas-producing and explora- 
tion company, with 1.9 million shares out- 
standing. 

For the six months to December 31, 
1959, gross operating revenue increased to 
$480,088 from $356,755 from the same 
period in the previous year. Four oil wells | 
were completed as well as two gas wells. 
In addition, four wells were abandoned 
and three were still drilling. 

The company’s finances are in excellent 
condition with a working capital ratio of 
over 15:1, and revenue is increasing from 
crude oil sales. Proven revenues of oil 
and natural gas are substantial and valu- 
able acreage remains to be explored and 
developed. 


Trans-Canada Pipe 


In your opinion should Trans-Canada 
Pipeline shares bought a year ago at 29 
be held or sold? If sold, do you advise 
now or at a particular time in the near 
future? Should you advise selling, would 
you please recommend a strong dividend- 
paying stock in its place, if possible yield- 
ing around 4%? I am a Canadian tem- 
porarily residing in this country.—A. A., 
London, England. 


Presuming you are in a position to hold a 
speculative investment, our recommenda- 
tion would be to stay with Trans-Canada. 
Price of the equity places considerable 
premium on the company’s prospects but 
growth securities traditionally command a 
high price-earnings ratio. And _ Trans- 
Canada is a growth situation. 

On the other hand, if you can’t afford 
to speculate. we would suggest a switch 
to Bell Telephone. 


A. V. Roe Outlook 


What are the prospects of A.V. Roe 
Canada?—C. H., Toronto. 


As a result of reduced earnings in rail 
equipment. airplane and coal operations, 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. has paid no 
dividend on the common shares since last 
July. 

Production of basic steel by the sub- 
sidiary Dominion Steel & Coal has in- 
creased sharply in recent months, and 
rolling mills and plants producing bars, 
shapes and wire are similarly active. 

Additional foreign orders assure a satis- 
factory volume of operations at Dosco’s 
ore mines for the next year, although ore 
prices are extremely competitive. 


Bonds vs. Equities 


As a result of a happy combination of 
circumstances, we now find that we have 
some $40,000 which we do not quite know 
what to do with. It is in Federal Govern- 
ment Bonds. We have no immediate need 






on your 
table and 
in your 
cooking 





THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


A dividend of 50 cents per share o1 
the Series “A” 4% Cumulative Redeem 
able Preferred Shares and a dividen 
of 56% cents on the Series “B” 4%‘ 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferre: 
Shares of the Company have been de 
clared for the quarter ending June 3( 
1960, payable July 2, 1960, to share 
holders of record June 2, 1960. 


R. R. MERIFIELD 
Secretary 


Montreal, April 25, 1960. 
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Whisky 
since 1859 


Truly, the name to 
remember when next 
you buy whisky. 


Corby's 


Special Selected 
, Ganac aH Y, Vhishy 









EVERGREENS 


for FOUNDATION PLANTING 


Upright Types: 
MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER 
SILVER JUNIPER 
PYRAMID CEDAR 
HICKS YEW 


EACH 


24-30 in. $7.50 
30-36 in. 7.40 
30-36 in. 5.20 
24-30 in. 8.60 



















Spreading Types: 
PFITZER JUNIPER 
GOLDEN PFITZER JUNIPER 
HETZ JUNIPER 


18-24 in. 5.60 
15-18 in. 5.20 
18-24 in. 5.60 


SAVINS JUNIPER . 18-24 in. 5.60 


For complete list with descriptions of Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials, send for illu- 
strated CATALOGUE. Free on request. 





Hicks Yew is an upright torm 
| without clipping. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 





Head Office: Box 181, Islington, Ontario. 
Sales Stations: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 


North Service Road 1/3 mile West of Highway 27 and 
Q.E. cloverleaf. 


650 Montee de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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for the money. We have sufficient real 
estate for our tastes. 1 have a Government 
Annuity (maximum), but with two small 
children am admittedly low on life in- 
surance. We live abroad much of the 
time, hence the bonds. Shouid we leave it 
where it is or unpatrioticall) 
unloading?—A. B., Ottawa. 


consider 


While it would be unpatriotic not to buy 
one’s share of victory bonds in time of 
war, it could hardly be considered un- 


| patriotic at this stage of the post-war 


economy to liquidate government bond 
holdings in favor of a switch to equities. 

This would appear to be the indicated 
move for you, considering your circum- 
stances. We would be inclined to look 
closely at such issues as Bell Telephone, 
C.P.R.. Steel of Canada. Royal Bank, 
Moore Corp., International Nickel and 
Cons. Smelters, although this by no means 
exhausts the list of blue-chip dividend 
payers with a promising stake in the 
Canadian and North 
mies. 

Try to stay in equities of Canadian 
domestic companies so as to obtain the 
benefit of the 20% tax credit on their 
dividends. 

If bringing your life-insurance coverage 
up, buy only a policy which is exclusively 
insurance and has no savings feature at- 
tached to it. You obviously have no need 
of a life insurance company rendering 
you any service except that of insurance 
and the cheapest way to buy this is in a 
term policy. 


American: econo- 


In Brief 


Is there any foundation for rumors that 
the Government will soon make an an- 
nouncement on the Pine Point 
—C.J., Saskatoon. 


No. 


railway? 


Is there any significance to the 1959 de- 
cline in Hudson Bay ore reserves?—M. H.., 
Ottawa. 


No. 


What explains the high price-earnings 
ratio of MclIntyre?—H. F., Calgary. 


Earnings reflect income only. whereas 
company has share in undistributed earn- 
ings of securities held. 


How come Sherritt Gordon earnings de- 
clined?—M. V., Hamilton. 


Reduction in grade mined plus increase 
in ores purchased; but should do better. 


Is it possible for a holder of three stock 
certificates of the same company to have 
them consolidated into one? —E. A., 
Kingston. 


Yes. 
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Professional Associations Abuse Power 


THERE ARE TWO kinds of professional 
associations. The first is an innocuous 
sort of organization, mainly for inter- 
change of knowledge. and of interest only 
to people in the profession. The second is 
a legally-constituted monopoly which can 
be—and often is—in restraint of liberty. 

About the first, nothing need be said. 
About the second, it is time we had some 
straight thinking. Let me give an example. 

Only a few months ago, in Montreal. 
a man was brought into court for per- 
forming surgery on birds without a li- 
cense. The situation, without further de- 
tail. is enough to inspire a full-blooded 
social satire. But it gets worse. 

The gentleman charged with this of- 
fense was, without much doubt, the best- 
qualified bird surgeon in Montreal. Three 
leading veterinary surgeons testified at his 
trial that he had such advanced knowledge 
of birds that they usually referred these 
cases to him. And yet this is the man 
who was being haled before the courts 
by the Quebec College of Veterinary 
Surgeons—the body to which his charac- 
ter witnesses must have belonged—after 
some forty years of openly practising his 
specialty. 

What was at stake? Professional pride. 
or pique? Or was this a dangerous man— 
a sort of bird abortionist? Not according 
to the local SPCA manager, who testified 
that for years the defendant had volun- 
tarily performed bird surgery for the 
Society on request—with qualified veter- 
inarians observing him. 

The judge in this case had no alterna- 
tive. under law, but to pronounce the 
man guilty. He imposed a fine. promptly 
remitted it, and called the case “unfor- 
tunate and sad’—sentiments echoed in 
the editorial columns of the Montreal 
Gazette, where this account of the case 
was given. The Gazette did not question 
the law; it did, at least by implication, 
regret that a professional privilege had 
been so ruthlessly, pointlessly used. 

Restrictive professional societies are 
created by our laws—in this country, by 
our provincial laws. By their creation a 
part of the liberty surrendered by indi- 
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by Charles R. Graham 


viduals to the state—for the sake of order 
and good government—is abrogated to 
small bodies of professionals. 

There can be only one excuse for this 
procedure: the protection of the public. 
And in certain cases—that which springs 
immediately to mind is the profession of 
medicine—protection of the public de- 
mands that a profession be given legal 
status, with teeth in the law. 

But when we get beyond medicine, 
things can get pretty silly. In most prov- 
inces, engineers have strong professional 
societies. And I suppose, from the public 
point of view, it is reassuring to know 
that the consulting engineer who designed 
our bridges was fully registered, qualified 
and licensed. Yet listen to this story. 

A rather senior executive of a large 
firm, asked his profession by an enumer- 
ator, said he was a chemical engineer. 
Sometime after his name had appeared 
on the voters’ rolls, so identified, he re- 
ceived a letter from his provincial society 
of professional engineers. He must either 
prove his qualifications and join their 
society, the leader said, or face legal 
action. 

Now this man had every technical right 
to call himself a chemical engineer; he 
was a graduate of a top-ranking Cana- 
dian university in that subject. But he 
had no legal right to do this, since he was 
not registered as a professional engineer. 
In this case. he had not the faintest in- 
tention of advertising his services to the 
public; he was simply giving what he 
thought to be the best description of his 
occupation. 

The outcome? My friend backed down. 
He wrote a letter of apology to the 
society, and is now careful to tell enum- 
erators and census takers that he is a 
supervisor, or an executive, or something 
similarly meaningless. It doesn’t alter the 
fact that he is a chemical engineer. 

This, and similar cases, have occurred 
because of simple greed on the part of 
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some professional societies. They haras 
people who are qualified to join thei 
society, but not legally compelled to do 
so, in the hope of scaring them into pay- 
ing a fat annual fee. 

But this is a picayune matter. And 
similarly picayune is the petty jealous) 
that must have inspired the suit agains: 
the bird surgeon. What is dangerous is 
the spread of these organizations, under 
the cloak of protecting the public, to the 
point where they can bilk the public. 


Few people realize the teeth contained 
by laws that give professional organiza- 
tions their power. For instance: if pro- 
posed legislation is passed in Quebec. 
I would become liable to legal action if 
I called myself a chemist without joining 
the provincial professional chemists as- 
sociation. Suppose, from the point of 
view of the public safety, this is a good 
thing. I should be forced to prove to the 
association, or the courts, that I am 4 
graduate in chemistry from a recognized 
university—which I am. And if this were 
not satisfactory, I should be forced to take 
and pass their qualifying examination— 
which I trust I could. 

Then is not the public interest served? 
Is not the public secure? Not according 
to the proposed law. If I stop making 
my annual contributions to this socie’y. 
I lose my right to call myself a chemist. 
And, judging from the case of my friend 
the engineer, I run a risk even descr >- 
ing myself as a chemist. 


I said something about bilking the pi. >- 
lic. I don’t mean to imply that docto’s. 
or engineers, or chemists, lobby for th. se 
laws in order to bilk the public. But h: » 
would you like it if only a legally reg s 
tered repair man could fix your TV s 
If only a certified tax expert could m: 
out your income tax, and you were 
allowed to do it yourself? If it beca 
a crime to cut your children’s hair 
home, and the giving of a home per! 
nent to another person became an 
fense under law? 
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We haven't yet come that far, but w 
better watch ourselves. 
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ro- Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House™ 





1. “Outlawed for a century because of its threat to life 
and limb, a mounted scrimmage with a leather ball is now 
the national sport of Argentina. It’s called Pato. On a trip 


~ [Breakneck riders invite disaster in ei ee ae nessa Wort Vewase I 


found what a rough game Pato ean be.” writes George 


i ™ ; . Noren, a friend of Canadian Club. “Severe penalties keep | 
the Argentina S galloping basketball injuries down. But to scoop up the ball at a gallop. vou 


have to be expert or reckless. Ey ena practice session set a 
ial murderous pace for me. 


4. “Wild horses couldn’t have kept me 
sidelined from the post-game saluds. | found 
my South American friends every bit as 
partial to Canadian Club as | am.” 


as 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popularity? 
It’s the distinctive light, satisfying flavour 
of Canadian Club. You can stay with it all 
evening lone... in cocktails before dinner. 
and tall ones after. Try Canadian Club 









yourself and youll see why it is served in 
every notable hotel or bar the world over. 


| 2 “Yelling like gauchos on the pampas, 3. “Trying for a field goal, | had to charge Write for POCKET COCK TALL BOOK, 

' so « Buenos Aires sportsmen initiated me to through the pack and let fly at the net without “How To Be A Good Mixer.” Many fay our- 

ve P with a vengeance. 'm no stranger to applying the brakes. No wonder | missed. When — ite drinks and quick party snacks. Address: ' 
1 ho es, but with Pato | never got a chance to — my hosts suggested a real match, | bowed out. As Hiram Walker & Sons Ltd., 306 Dominion 

12S ca’ hh my breath from start to finish. far as I'm concerned, Pato is a spectator sport. Square Bldg., Montreal 2, Que. 

: IN 87 LANDS...‘' THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
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— TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH If tt 


DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS a oer | 





The promise of days to come 


, ‘oie SHE'LL BE READY... and out of 
springtime’s promise of sun and 


wind and white sails on blue water, 


father and son share the spirit that 
holds a family close. 

Through sharing, the problems and 
plans of the one find deep response in 
the other, each knowing well his own 
The 


responsibilities. father has en- 


trusted to us the management of his 
investments and, if necessary, arrange- 
ments for operating the family business 
until his son is trained to take over. 

In such ways, a man of foresight 
does more than enrich the living years 
He builds 


that something worthy will mark his 


with those he holds dear. 


passage. And he has the constant 


satisfaction of knowing we shall carry 
out his plans to protect his family’s 
future, with care and understanding 


. . . from one generation to another. 
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